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‘A VISIT TO. KNOLE. 


|P we take a map of the south-eastern counties, and 

mark the names of some six or seven places between 
Lambeth on the west end Canterbury on the east, we 
shall be able to trace at a glance the progress of an arch- 
bishop from his town house to the seat of the metropoli- 
tan see, passing inorder by the manor houses or granges 
at Croydon, Otford, Knole, Maidstone, and Charing. The 
greatest distance for one stage is that from Croydon to 
Otford, and a long rest seems usually to have been made 
there, or in the immediate neighbourhood. Three miles 
from Otford to the east was Wrotham, two miles to the 
south was Knole; but Wrotham and Knole did not exist 
together as archiepiscopal residences. Wrotham was 
pulled down before 1366, and Knole built after 1456 ; but 
a third seat was then a short way off—Mayfield, which 
lay between Sevenoaks and Tunbridge. 

Of all these so-called palaces but one remains entire. 
Yet Knole owes its preservation to no unusual train of 
circumstances. It has passed through the same vicissi- 
tudes of ownership as the otbers, has been granted and re- 
granted by the Crown, leased to irresponsible tenants, 
sold by spendthrifts, visited by Puritan commissioners, 
and even partially burnt; but it still exists, and seems 
likely to exist for ages to come, one of the most interest- 
ing and perfect examples of an ancient English residence 
which our country possesses. The walls are substan- 


tially as they were left by the archbishops, patched in | 


places and adapted, but in reality little altered; and 
although few of the rooms are in exactly their original 
condition, enough remain to satisfy the most ardent in- 
vestigator. Situated little more than 20 miles from Lon- 


don, in the centre of ono of the noblest parks in England, 
surrounded by much of the best scenery of Kent, a morn- 
ing’s drive from Maidstone or Tunbridge Wells, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the convenient little 
country town of Sevenoaks, it has long been a favourite 
with sightseers and picnic parties, and has also had more 
than its share of antiquarian visitors and such gatherings 
as that which a few weeks ago filled the hall and courts 
at the annual meeting of the Kent Archeological Society. 
_ Trains run to Sevenoaks in about an hour, at frequent 
intervals throughout the day, from Ludgate-hill, Charing- 
cross, and Victoria. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
on which Knole is shown, bring the greatest crowds; but 
as the park is always open and the outside of the house 
nearly as interesting as the interior, every summer day 
has its scores of visitors. The long hill up from the rail- 
way station is rather trying in the sun, but a “bus,” in 
the shape of a superannuated carriage, conveys us to the 
park gate for an almost nominal sum. Entering the plea- 
sant little town from the north-west, the secret of its 
unrivalled healthiness is at once apparent; for not only 
is it placed 500ft. above the sea level, but upon a deep 
stratum of porous sandstone. One or two ‘“half-tim- 
bered”’ houses catch the eye, an Elizabethan bay window 
on the right, and a couple of red brick buildings of Queen 
Anne’s time on the left, whilst, opposite the fine perpen- 
dicular church with its lofty tower, a modest swing-gate 
gives admittance to Knole. We descend a pleasant sandy 
avenue between high banks crowned with trees and 
higher walls, over which roses and ivy peep alternately, 
and, passing a second gate, enter the park. Long reaches 
of valley stretch right and left, dotted here and there on 
the green slopes with bright-hued parties of pleasure, or 
banner-bearing Sunday schools from the far city, distri- 
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buted in groups; while immediately before us rises a 
bank of the richest foliage, pierced below by the yellow 
avenue which leads to the house. Entering the wood, 
and turning slightly toward the right, a paved way, 
which may have echoed often to the footstep of some 
ambling mule bearing the sacred person of some arch- 
bishop, mounts the hill, and emerging from the shade 
displays at one view the north front of the venerable 
house, its quaint gables and frowning entrance tower, 
partly hidden by the dark sycamores, of which Walpole 
was so enamoured 100 years ago or more. Before ap- 
plying for admission at the wicket, we resolve on a walk 
round the exterior, little thinking what a journey is 
before us. Turning along the front towards the east, and 
descending a slope, we are opposite the arched gateway of 
the stable court. Two or three pointed windows, now 
built up, are in a gable above, and the vast barn of the 
archbishops to the left of the gateway. We pass under 
its great walls, the buttresses standing out like the ribs 
of a giant skeleton, and turn to the south; the house, 
bristling with chimneys, and looking more like a whole 
village than one residence, being on the right, and on 
the left the open park, bounded apparently at the 
horizon by the blue line of hills, at whose feet nestle 
Otford and Wrotham, with their smaller share of archi- 
episcopal remains. Centenary and bi-centenary oaks, 
whole avenues of them, acres of fern, sprinkled here and 
there with birch, beeches which rival Burnham, lawns of 
smooth sward which has never been disturbed since the 
making of the world, fitly ornamented with herds of deer 
—to all these and many cther beauties we turn an anti- 
quarian cold shoulder, and entering a narrow passage 
between two walls, find ourselyes in the Wood Court. Jt 
is bounded on one side by the house itself, on the others 
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by offices, which include a gaol for the proper correction 
of the numerous seryants of so vast an establishment. 
From a stand-point on the grass plot in the centre may be 
seen specimens of eyery style of architecture which has 
prevailed in England for four centuries at least. Looking 
with our faces towards the west, we have on the extreme 
right the fine square towers of the first archbishop, to- 
wards the centre the roof of the vast kitchen, the quaint 
double staircase, and the innumerable little gables of 
various offices, brewhouses, bakehouses, and sculleries 

Further towards the left Stuart work begins to show itself 
—and one great three-light window bears the unmistak- 
able impress of the classical taste which prevailed when 
George III. was king. Here and there over the square 
Gothic battlements peep Blizabethan gables; while some 
of the stone mullioned windows have been removed 
bodily, and their place supplied with the plate glass and 
sashes of the reign of Queen Victoria. Leaving this mu- 
seum of architecture reluctantly, we continue our circum- 
ambulation. A wall shuts in the pleasaunce which lies 
on the south and west sides of the house; but threading 
our way through a pleasant ayenue of beeches, we reach 
the hill-top, when the wall, nowhere very high, suddenly 
ceases, and an open work fence allows a glance at the 
paradise within; trim yew hedges, bordering trimmer 
walks; dark thickets of evergreens, groves of roses, smooth 
clipped lawns of turf, here and there an antique statue— 
all these things pass for a moment before tho eye. Then, 
crossing the south side of this inner park, for it is no less, 
and haying paused awhile to inspect some ancient hollow 
trees, and.to take a Jong look down a grassy ayenue at 
the yellow gables of the south front and the greystone 
work below on which they stand, while visions of scarlet 
cardinals and black-robed priests seem to pass in and out 
of the pointed doorway in the centre, we hurry on, and 
reaching the west side, skirt the garden by another 
avenue of beeches, with a view here and there of Seven- 
oaks Church tower, on one hand, and an occasional vista, 
closed by the ivy-covered towers of the house, on the other, 
and emerge at‘length from a thicket of beeches, opposite 
the great gate again, and under the shadow of the dark 
sycamores. After a few minutes’ rest on an inviting seat, 
and a short application to Murray and a note-book, we 
approach the gate and knock at the wicket. The knocker 
- alone is worth coming to see. It resembles an iron boot- 
jack, and is but badly calculated for double knocks, 


The entrance gateway which admits to the Green Court 
is part of the work of Archbishop Bourchier. The roof 
is not vaulted, but there are indications of its age in the 
chambers above. Two sides at least of the court itself 
are of the same antiquity ; but a wall formerly stretched 
right and left from the gate, where now stands the pic- 
turesque row of gables, which is one of the most charac- 
teristic features of the place. Over this wall, and from 
the windows of the tower above, the warders watched for 
the coming of the Cardinal Morton from Otford in Octo- 
ber, 1500. It requires little imagination to picture to 
oneself the long procession of horses and sumpter-mules, 
of soldiers and priests, of servants and pages, winding 
through the autumn trees, whilst in their midst a cross 
of silyer is borne before the litter in which the arch- 
bishop lies racked with an ague caught in the marshes 
at Otford. He comes to Knole to die, but his place is 
speedily filled. 

Facing us is another noble gate-tower, flanked on either 
_, side by a series of bay windows, surmounted by battle- 
‘ments. The flattened arch of thisinner gateway supports 
a noble oriel, the upper part of which is curiously fitted 
to the machicolations, so as to give at first sight the im- 
pression that the window is later than the tower itself. 
'This idea is dissipated by an examination of the masonry. 
The oriel lights a fine chamber not usually shown to visi- 
tors, and used as a nursery, in which the corbels of an 
arched roof yet remain. They are carved with the device 
of Archbishop Bourchier, by whom the estate had been 
purchased in 1456; and in a little compartment of stained 
glass in the head of the window occurs the ‘‘ falcon vulned 
in the wings,” which was one of the supporters of his 
paternal shield. But the ceiling now is flat and white- 
washed; for in 1745 the louvre over the great hall which 
bore the clock began to sink, and the clock was moved 
hither and placed in a curious upper story of the kind of 
Gothic to be expected from the date; while the pointed 
roof of the archbishop’s chamber had to make way for the 

endulum and weights. The gateway below is vaulted, 
and leads to the Stone Court, which seems older than the 
guide-books make it. It is generally dated from the 
water-pipes of the roof, which bear the name and arms of 
the “poet” Harl of Dorset, 1609 ; but a few minutes’ ex- 
amination of the stonework suffices to show that the 
leadwork was added long after the court itself was 
built. A colonnade worthy of William III. and Hamp- 
ton Court faces the gateway, :and gives entrance to the 
great hall. Tho hall blazes with heraldry, and the 
gallery and roof are of the 17th century ; but the lower 
walls are of the archbishop’s time, and under the gallery 
are still to be seen the doors which communicated with the 
kitchen when it was nearly twice its present length, and 
was supplied with three or four fireplaces at the least, 
The dais remains in the hall, but is occupied by a statue 
of Demosthenes, and the eye seeks in yain for any sign 
of the merry doings of old days. ‘The Commonwealth 
had not left the old house untouched nor the loyal family 
which owned it; smart fines had the Sackyilles to pay for 
their loyalty, and not only fines, but banishment, like 
other great nobles of the time, but in the garrets are still 
to be seen the vast brass-siudded trunks which tell by the 
date, 1660, in nails in their lids, of a great coming home 
when the King received his own again, and the earl re- 
turned to Knole. Those were the prosperous days of the 
hall. A hundred retainers feasted before their lord, from 
“Mr. Ma'thew Caldecott, my lord's favourite,” to 
‘Thomas Marockoe, & blackamore.” But this same hail 
saw a different sight in the spring of 1815, when the body 
of the young duke, the sole hope of the house, just come 
of age, was brought home from Jreland to lie here in state 
on its way to the sepulchre ol his fathers at W ithyham, in 
Sussex. Old men still employed at Ixnote remember that 
home coming, the hall draped in black, the hatchments, 
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the feathers, the hearse, the mother weeping for the un- 
timely end of her only son; he had gone forth in the 
morning full of strength, and was borne back at evening 
shattered and senseless. 

There is no need to delay over the wonders of the in- 
terior. Are they not written in the pages of Murray ? 
No enumeration of pictures or furniture gives any idea 
of the subtle charm of visiting a house like this. The 
visitor can hardly keep his attention alive to the explana- 
tions of the attendant, but finds himself absently specu- 
lating at every step on the scenes which some of these old 
portraits have looked down upon, in which some of their 
originals took part. Hiseye is constantly strained in the 
vague hope of seeing a ghostly bishop, or tight-vested 
Elizabethan, or powdered belle in a brocaded sack cross 
the further end of each long gallery, or hastily disappear 
through a distant door. Artists are copying pictures, or 
composing new ones in some of the rooms; architects 
studying the ceilings or the furniture in others ; and when 
by virtue of a special pass we ascend to the garrets we 
find more at work even there, and are pleased to acknow- 
ledge the liberality which makes so much treasure avail- 
able for art. The chapel, the chaplain’s room, with 
‘< Benedictus Deus” on the stone mantelpiece, the tapes- 
try, the crypt, the picturesque little courts, the mysterious 
windows which seem to belong to no room of the interior, 
the turfed and terraced garden, all and each might be 
treated of, but at last, dizzy with ascending and descend- 
ing even the tithe of the 80 staircases, of threading his 
way through lonely and interminable attic galleries, with 
here and there a sudden peep into a flowery garden, or a 
court glowing with the summer sunshine, the traveller 
gladly finds himself again under the archbishop’s oriel, 
and remarks with the eye, more of a moralist than a critic, 
that the gladiator which adorns the centre of a grass plot 
has the arms of the Sackyilles on his shield, and the motto, 
‘ Honi soit quimal y pense.” He probably accepts the 
words, and making up his mind that in such a place no 
anachronism seems more absurd than that he should visit 
it in the 19th century, betakes himself through the sunset 
and the trees to the little town, the railway station, and 
the great modern city. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE REGALIA OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Autuoucu you are all on your pilgrimage to “ the land of 
Scott,” to render homage to his memory, you seem to have for- 
gotten one of his greatest national achievements, namely, his 
restoring the ancient crowu of Scotland to its place among the 
nations. {That day of restoration was a proud one to Sir Waiter, 
and to us as well; my father used to say it was the greatest 
day of his life. You ask me—Did 1 ever see Sir Walter Scott ? 
Did I ever speak to him? for thousands you tell me would 
envy me that honourable recollection. And you ask me—how 
was it that our father’s name was 80 associated with that of Sir 
Walter's? To answer all these questions you must wander 
back with me a long time, more than half a century, and 
although that seems, with our modern notions of time, a very 
long period indeed, it is to me but as yesterday since I heard 
his kind, encouraging words, and felt his pleasant smile. I am 
old now, and you must let me tell my story my own way. And 
first, to prove my ground, I will show you some of Sir Walter’s 
letters in his own handwriting, and here also are the office 
papers in my father’s writing about the ancient regalia of 
Scotland. Let us take a note or two from the documents. 
“1818, October 24th, letter to Treasury, &c. ; November 26th, 
letters, the Commissioners to the Governor of the Castle of 
Edinburgh. Debember 8th— Parchment for Oaths—to the 
King, etc, etc.” 

I do not require to tell you, because you have often enough 
been told, that the Scottish people are proud of their country 
and everything connected with it, but above all we are proud 
of our nationality. It had been for years, nay almost centuries, 
we had felt we (in a manner) had no king and no crown. Our 
king was in England and an Englishman, and we owed 
Engiand and him a grudge, Our crown—our ancient Scottish 
crown—had been stolen, or at least hidden away ; some said in 
an old iron chest in Edinburgh Castle, many believed it had 
been taken away to London. The restoration of their crown 
to the Scottish people was, about 60 years ago, Sir Walter 
Scott’s all-absorbing idea, for he, like many of the better- 
informed, knew that the regalia of Scctland had, after the 
Union in 1707, been stowed away out of sight of the people, 
to keep down, as was thought, ‘rebellious ideas.” Bear in 
mind that at that time—the time of the Union—Scotch men 
and women had not forgotten that in 1633 the grandson of their 
ill-fated Mary had come to Scotland to be crowned, and that 
after his unhappy death, for which they greatly blamed them- 
selves, his son Charles II. came in his turn to be crowned, and 
was invested with the royal robes, sword, and sceptre in 1651. 
Almost immediately afterwards he was compelled to fly from 
his kingdom of England and Scotland. The Estates of Purlia- 
ment, in the meantime, fearing that the crown would fall into 
the enemy’s hands, caused the xegalia to be conveyed to the 
strongest castle in the kingdom—that of Dunnottar; Edin- 
burgh Castle being in possession of the invaders. ‘he 
memory was still fresh in the minds of the people in 
1707 of the jeopardy in which their crown had been placed, 
and how miraculously it had been preserved through the 
ingenuity, fearlessness, wisdom, and foresight of three noble- 
minded women—the Countess Dowager Mareschal, a daughter 
of the house of Mar, Mrs. Ogilvie, wife of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Dunnottar Castle, and Christian Fletcher, wife of 
the Rev. James Granger, minister of Kinnoff. Years again 
rolled on, and the ancient crown, the crown of the son of 
Robert the Bruce, still lay in its hiding-place. The troubles of 
1715 and 1745 did not disturb its rest, though many patriotic 
souls sighed for its re-appearance. Wars and rumours of wars 
had passed by, and it was not until after Waterloo that Walter 
Scott, then in the height of his great unknown fame, visited 
London. He there saw George IV., who at once appreciated 
his genius. The long-neglected crown and the pent-up feelings 
of the Scottish nation were spoken of and descanted upon by 
Walter Scott, and the Prince Regent gave immediate commands 
to remove all mystery connected with the regalia of Scotland, 
to which official notices were made and Commissioners ap- 
pointed. Upon my father, as clerk or Secretary to the Lord 
Advocate, fell «ll the corre-pondence respecting the regalia on 
“The crown is in safe hands now,’ ex- 
claimed Sir Walter Scott; ‘we all know Mr. Home’s untiring 
energy, integrity, and research; he won’t leave a stone un- 
turned until our crown has seen the light of day ;” for he knew 
the kindred spirit who would work hand and hand with him with 
the determined energy of fulfilling, not only from duty, but also 
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of national antiquarian researches. Well do I recollect, although 
it is 50 years ago, my father’s unwearied exertions, the copying 
and re-copying of State papers, and the searching into old re- 
cords, (But [ am making my story too long.) The Crown 
room in Edinburgh Castle was opened, the old great chest was 
there, but no great keys could be found. They were dispensed 
with, the lid was forced open, and there, to the unspeakable joy 
of all present, lay the sword, the sceptre, and the ancient crown 
of Scotland, the crown of Mary and of Bruce. Amivst all their 
enthusiasm the question arose, Who was to have the honour of 
taking the regalia from its long concealment? ‘The eyes of all 
were directed to Walter Scott. ‘I thank you, gentlemen,’ he 
said “for the great deference you have shown me, but I give 
my vote that my friend William Home, who has done all the 
work in bringing our crown to light, should have that honour. 
Ihave acted only the daughter of Mar’s part, but he, like 
Christian Fletcher, has, with diligence and unceasing energy, 
carried out his arduous work;” adding, in his jocular way, 
“Now's your time, Home, to do away with that queer story 
about Home Castle. Truth has lain long enough at the bottom 
of the well. Gentlemen, a Home claims the honour of restoring 
our ancient crown of Scotland, and so ‘True to the end,’ it is 
for you to come forward and perform the deed. Yet one word 
more, my friends, ‘ the sight of our crown makes this day the 
proudest of my life” ’? “And you have made it the proudest 
of mine,” added ,my father, looking to Sir Walter Scott, as he 
raised from their long resting-place (amid the unbounded en- 
thusiasm not only of those in the Crown-room, but thousands 
outside) those cherished monuments of our independence—the 
crown, sword, and sceptre of Old Scotland. 
H. (in the Victoria Magazine.) 


ooo 


Tu German troops are expected to leave St. Denis on 
Saturday at the latest. 


Some romantic incidents were connected with Mr. 
Montgomery’s marriage, which rather increase than diminish 
our belief that the marriage was one of pure affection on both 
sides. Miss Bigelow, having met with Mr. Montgomery when 
performing in Boston (on his return from Australia), became 
devotedly attached to him, but her parents refused to sanction 
their union, having a more wealthy alliance in prospect. But 
when Mr. Montgomery came to Englind the lady soon followed 
him, with an intention of proceeding to Italy to cultivate a very 
beautiful voice which she possessed, but both of them meeting, 
the “old love’? was a8 warmas ever, and she became his wife on 
Wednesday, August 30, only two days prior to his lamentable 
death. {t was Mrs. Montgomery who made two appearances 
at the Gaiety Theatre as Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons.” 1 
was her intention to have repeated this character to her hus- 
band’s Claude Melnotte, at Rochdale, on Monday last, and ar- 
rangements were made for them to sail for America on the 7th: 
The deceased had made a will, which was read after the funeral. 
The conditions were of a most generous character, but, owing 
to his marriage, the document becomes null and void, the will 
having been made at Melbourne in June, 1868. The widow will 
administer, and, when all the property left is realised, she will 
receive half the amount, and the deceased’s two brothers the 
other half. 


Tux American papers just received report a shocking 
affair, which has created some excitement in New York. In 
the afternoon of August 28 a woman alighted at the depot of 
the Hudson River Railway, in ‘Thirtieth-street, from a cart, 
with a box, which she got a boy, who was known to his com- 
panions as ‘‘ Paddy,” to carry for her, at the same time telling 
him to be very careful of it, as it contained glass. The boy 
told her he could not pass the box until she bad taken her 
ticket (she wanted, she said, to go a short distance beyond 
Chicago), Accordingly, at her request, he showed her the way 
to the booking-office, and saw her take a ticket for Chicago. 
As no train was due for five hours, she asked the lad where she 
could get some refreshment, and was directed to a restaurant. 
She does not appear to have gone there, however, and was not 
seen again. In the meantime the box cime unfastened, and a 
horrible discovery was made, The New York Times says:— 
There was nothing to be seen at first but an ordinary quilt; 
removing this there was an old army blanket. Doubled up in 
the bottom of this small flimsy trunk was the body of a full- 
grown woman, full five feet in height, which had been crammed 
into a trunk two feet six inches long and eighteen inches deep. 
She had been put in upon the right side, the legs doubled up, 
and the head bent forward so that the face and knees almost 
met. Seen even in this position, and rigid in death, the young 
gir), for she could not havo been more than eighteen, had a face 
of singular loveliness.’ It was ascertained on medical ex- 
amination that the deceased had been the victim of criminal 
treatment. 


Tue Mysterious Porsontna Casz at Bricuton.—The in- 
vestigation of the Brighton poisoning case is concluded, In 
addition to the evidence reported, a number of witnesses, prin- 
cipaily children, were called, to whom Miss Edmunds had given 
chocolate creams, and who had immediately after eating them 
fallen ill. William Henry Halliwell, aged thirteen, the son of 
a stationer, said that on two occasions the prisoner had left bags 
of chocolate creams with Mr. Maynard's name on the bags after 
doing business at his father’s shop. On the first occasion he 
discovered the swectmeats immediately she had left, and went 
to the door to give them to her, but she was gone. When she 
next ¢ me to the shop he asked her if she had left the bag, and 
she said no. A few days a’ter she called again, asked him if 
he had found an owner for the sweets, and on his saying he had 
not, advised him to eat them. He did so, and was made iil. 
When the prisoner left the second bag behind her she also 
denied having done so. These were kept some time and ulti- 
mately burned. Henry Diggins, aged fifteen, met a lady in 
March, whom he rather thought to be the prisoner. She gave 
him a chocolate bull’s-eye, and it made him ill. Benjamin 
Coultrop, aged thirteen, was with Diggins when he got the 
chocolate bull’s-eye. ‘Che lady gave him, some sweets, and he 
also became ill. He was an outpatient at the hospital for 2 
weck. Emily Selina Baker, aged nine, said that about the time 
of the volunteer review she met a lady in Spring-gardens, who 
gave her some chorolate cream which made her ill. The 
mother of this little girl said that the prisoner (whom she did 
not then know) called at her house about a week or ten days 
after the child was taken ill, and asked if she had any one ill 
in the house or if she knew of any children ill in the street. 
The witness (who took the prisoner for a district visitor) said 
she knew of no case except that of her own little girl. Mr- 
Maynard, the confectioner, said he had been in business 
twenty-eight years, and had never had a complaint made of 
his goods till this year. Mr. Ware, of Marchmont-street, Rus- 
sell-square, London, the manufacturer by whom Mr. M+ynard is 
supplied, said he had been in business thirty-two years, au 
had never had any complaint made of his goods. He denied, 
in answer to a question from the prisoner’s solicitor, that he 
kept strychnine on hia premises to kill rats. Dr. and Mrs. 
Beard were recalled, but added nothing of importance to their 
previous evidence, and the prisoner was formally committed to 
take her trial for wilful murder. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


5 HEN the court re-assembled Blanche 
Desborough was in the witness-box, 
ready to give her evidence. 

She was perfectly calm and col- 
lected ; and there was an expression in 
her eyes which could he have read it 
correctly, the prisoner would haye 
known, boded him no good. 

Her evidence in chief was yery short. 
She stated simply that at the request 
of Mr. Colebrooke and the superinten- 
paca dent of police, she had accompanied 
them in disguiso to the ‘‘ Cask of Cyder,”’ that having 
entered the house, she had by feigning faintness obtained 
access to the inner part of the building and an opportu- 
nity of speaking alone. to Phoebe Cotland, that through 
her she had found Beatrice Upton, and had just explained 
that she had come to deliver her when the prisoner had 
made his appearance, and declared they were both in his 
power, just as Smithers came in behind and secured him. 

Having stated all this as succinctly as possible, Cole- 
brooke intimated that he had no more questions to ask, 
and Rivetts rose with an air which showed that he was 
about to make an impression. 

‘‘ Blanche Desborough, you call yourself, do you not ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” 

«And, of course, you are prepared to swear it is your 
name ?” 

‘* No, I am not.” : , ; 

This answer was given without the slightest hesitation 
or appearance of confusion. 

‘Then, what is your real name?” 

‘‘T do not know, but Blanche Desborough is the only 
ap I have been known by since I was three years 
old.” 

‘‘Then, by what name were you known before that 
time ?” 

«‘T donot know. If I could remember that I should 
probably know my real name.” : 

‘“‘T cannot see that it matters, Mr. Rivetts, what this 
lady’s real name may have been at that time if she has 
given us the one by which she is known to the world,” 
said the chairman, quietly. 

‘* Well, I will not press the question. You have known 
the prisoner some time, I believe ?” 

‘* Yes ; some months.” 

«‘ And you have been on very good terms with him?” 

‘“<Yes; I was engaged to be married to him,” she re- 
plied, as calmlyas before. 

‘‘Oh, you were engaged to be married to him, were 
you? And he jilted you, did he?” 

‘“‘On the contrary, I—to use your own word—jilted 
im.” 

‘Indeed, and may I ask why ?” 

‘Certainly you may. ‘The prisoner had an unpleasant 
habit of borrowing money and forgetting to pay it, which, 
even to my inexperience of the world, seemed curious, 
and caused me to make enquiries into his character, the 
result of which was that I determined to cease my 
acquaintance with him.” 

“Then why, may I ask, have you taken the trouble to 
follow him down here, and aid in his arrest?” 

<< Because I had obtained a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion on another charge which I have not yet had put into 
effect.” 

‘©A warrant? On what charge?” asked the rector, 
as Rivyetts looked at her in some alarm, and then 
exchanged looks with the prisoner, who turned pule. 

‘* Wounding with attempt to murder, and robbery.” 

‘‘ Where is this warrant ?” continued the rector. — 

‘“‘T have it, your worship,” said Smithers, ‘‘and should 
have executed it when I first found the prisoner had I 
not had to apprehend him on the present charge.” 

So saying, he handed the important document to the 
magistrates, who, after looking at it, said that their duty 
Would be to forward the prisoner to the district in which 
the crime was committed. 

Rivetts, who had been communicating with his client, 
Now asked if he might be allowed to see the warrant. 

here was no mistake about it. There it was in black 
and white; and the prisoner, who saw that Margery 
Simmonds had at last turned against him, for the first 
time lost all his presence of mind. 

‘‘In the meantime we had better get on with our own 
case,” interposed the Captain. 

‘Have you any more questions to ask the witness, Mr. 
Rivetts ? 

‘** One or two your worship. I should like to ask how 

18 warrant came into her possession.” 

**T must insist,’ interposed Colebrooke, ‘‘ on your con- 

ning yourself to the present subject. You will have an 
°pportunity of entering into that hereafter.” 

Very well, then I have done.” 

Two or three more witnesses were examined and then 

& remand was agreed on by all parties. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Rae evening all our friends assembled at Deepdell 

Beatrice Upton, Hagrebateel saned fensvhor tronics anne 
warmly congratulated on the bravery with which she had 
given her evidence, but the decided heroine of the day 
was Blanche Desborough, ehbeetoahinaas ander firs wea 
loudly extolled by all, and by none more Deas 
Pyke who, as a solicitor himself, Sie ”. . y 
Witnesses dreaded any questions, the ye aa ne 
Placed them only apparently in an ambiguous position 

There was one persen, however, who did ay join in 

Ose praises, and who seemed almost to resent ie con 
terest with which they were listened to by Ernest, 


is person was the one whose love Blanche most 


eagerly sought, and finding her advances repulsed had 
much ado to restrain her fears. 

But she would not be kept at adistance. Over and oyer 
again eng addressed Maud, for it is her we are speak- 
ing of. 

She told her how eagerly she longed to be good friends 
with all who loved Ernest or whom he loved, until at last 
Maud, who had been getting more and more impatient, 
exclaimed angrily— 

‘‘ Really, Miss Desborough, the candour with which 
you spoke in the witness-box, and for which all your 
friends praise you so highly, may be a virtue, but 
certainly it may be carried to excess when you profess 
such warm affection for a married man, I think that 
objectionable point has been reached, and, as his wife, I 
tell you that I object to it.” 

Blanche looked at her in amazement as the angry tones 
met her ears; but as Maud ceased speaking, the full 
meaning of her words seemed to rush upon her, and she 
burst into tears, exclaiming, 

‘©Cruel! Cruel !” 

In a moment Ernest was by her side. 

‘* Blanche, darling !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter? Who are you accusing of cruelty ?” 

‘Your wife, sir,” said Maud, impetuously, ‘‘and I 
must say there is an amount of coolness about the asser- 
tion I never knew equalled.” 

‘* Listen all of you,” she went on hotly, as attracted by 
the scene several of the party gathered round them ; ‘‘ the 
whole evening this mysterious young lady of whom no 
one knows anything has been telling me of her love for 
my husband, and when I suggest that I am hardly the 
fitting confidante for her misplaced transports she calls me 
cruel, and my husband embraces her tenderly and ad- 
dresses her as his darling.” 

In a moment Ernest remembered his secret, which for 
the moment he had forgotten was still a secret, and re- 
linquishing his hold of Blanche, who seemed overeome 
with confusion, he looked at his wife steadily and sternly. 

At last he spoke. 

‘‘T confess that to all of you there must be something 
suspicious in this scene, but to my wife there should be 
nothing suspicious. She knew before our marriage that 
however much Blanche loved me, our affection was mu- 
tual. She knew too that in that mutual affection there 
was nothing injurious to her.” 

‘* You told me so,” sneered Maud. 

“Right. I told you so, and because I told you so you 
would know it, if you loved me as I loved you, for perfect 
love must mean perfect confidence. I told you then that 
a few weeks would explain the seeming mystery. I tell 
you now that a few hours will do so, but until the time 
comes when I may speak freely you must either trust me 
or I must believe that you have ceased to love me.” 

‘‘ Ernest, it is because I love you that I cannot bear to 
think another should come between us.” 

‘Tf you had not already forgotten your vow to love, 
honour, and obey,” said Ernest, ‘‘ you would never have 
supposed such a thing possible, you would never have 
made such an accusation, you would never haye created 
this scene, degrading to both of us, and insulting to poor 
Blanche.” 

‘‘ Ernest, do not upbraid her. It is my fault entirely,” 
pleaded Blanche ; ‘‘ I should haye remembered that I had 
not got the right to speak. But Maud, dearest, forgive 
me. I did not mean to offend you as you will know one 
day, but it is so hard to conceal the warmest feelings of 
the heart.” 

Maud had by this timeassumed her haughtiestand coldest 
demeanour. Grace Colebrooke could not forget the ice- 
berg to which she had long ago compared her, although, 
like all other witnesses of the scene, she felt that this 
time she had the right on her side. 

‘* Really,” said Maud, icily, ‘‘it seems to me that these 
appeals and these explanations only make the matter 
worse. One of two things is clear. Hither you have no 
right to loye my husband, or I am the interloper.” 

‘‘Then, Maud, you refuse to trust me?” asked her 
husband, sadly. 

‘* Really, Mr. Colebrooke,” said Sir Henry, ‘‘I cannot 
see what else you can expect. Iam loath indeed to be- 
lieve harm of one so beautiful, so young, and so innocent 
in appearance as Miss Desborough, but you refuse all ex- 
planation of what you must acknowledge is a most sus- 
picious business.” 

“I can give no explanation, but I ask my wife to trust 
me.” 

‘‘And I reply that I cannot, unless you, too, will trust 
me with your explanation.” 

At this moment the door opened and a new comer en- 
tered. From seyeral lips there was a welcoming cry of— 

‘‘Charley—cousin Charley! You here? Oh! we are 
glad !” 

Ernest, too, recognised him. . 

‘“‘ Whitworth here! Then the moment has arrived,” 
he muttered to himself. 

‘* Maud, he went on, addressing his wife, ‘‘ once more 
will you trust me? In another instant it may be too late!” 

‘** [ cannot,” she answered. 

‘‘Then may God forgive you for destroying the happi- 
ness of both our lives.” 

‘* But what is the matter with you all ?” cried Charley, 
who had been shaking hands all round. ‘‘ What was going 
on when I entered ?” P 

‘“‘ My wife has discovered that Blanche and I are in 
love with each other, and has published the fact to the 
world.” 

Charley laughed loudly and heartily. 

‘‘In love with each other, why of course they are. 
Why not? Why, Maud, you stupid do you not——” 

‘‘Hush!” exclaimed Ernest, seizing his arm, ‘‘you 
forget.” 

‘Oh, yes, truce. But I have brought two visitors down 
here to see you and Blanche. May I introduce them here, 
Lady Upton ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” she replied. 

‘“Qne you know—Mr. Aspen Pike’s London agent. 
The other isa lady.” So saying, he left the room. 


(Lo be continued—commenced in No. 286.) 


A PREMATURE DISCLOSURE. 


(Concluded from No. 250.) 
——_—?o—. 


OW, the reader cannot fail to perceive that 
suspicion lay fearfully strong upon Mr. 
Yorke. His jealousy of his wife and Mr. 
Janson supplied the motive, a jealousy for 
which there was no foundation, saye in his 
; own distorted mind; and certain attendant 
circumstances known to Mrs. Yorke were fraught with 
suspicion. His staying out that night, saying he had lost 
his way in the fog, his stealing upstairs in the dark when 
he came home, and the complete changing of his clothes, 
and, worso than all, his prematurely proclaimed know- 
ledge of the murder. 

Mrs. Yorke heard of the opinion expressed by the sur- 
geons, that a gun had probably been used to inflict the 
blows, and she shivered as she listened. Did her hus- 
band bring home his? She could not tell. Neither 
could she arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
clothes he wore, whether they were amongst those hang- 
ing openly in the closet, for Mr. Yorke was an extrava- 
gant man in the matter of wearing apparel, and possessed 
several suits for out-door sports. 

On the Sunday morning, though Mrs. Yorke rose to 
breakfast, she excused herself from going to church. 
She said she was not sufficiently well; and perhaps it 
was no fulse plea, for she looked yery ill. Mr. Yorke, 
however, went, accompanied by Miss Hardisty and Henry 
Yorke. When they were gone Mrs. Yorke entered her 
bedroom and locked herself in. A desperate determination 
was on her face, the index to that which had settled on 
her mind; her dreadful fears, her uncertainties, were 
hard to bear, day and night they were as one living 
agony; and now that the house was free from interrup- 
tion she would search and find, or not find, proofs. The 
gun. That was the point; had he thrown it away as he 
came home that night, stained with his crime, or had he 
brought it home with him and concealed it? A gun ap- 
peared as usual in the customary place; but—was it the 
gun he had taken out with him, or the other one, which 
he might have reached from his gun-case and put there ? 
The gun-case was fast, and she had no means of ascer- 
taining. There was an old-fashioned piece of furniture, 
half bureau, half chest in the bed-room, black with age, 
and very long. Mr. Yorke had laughed when this 
caught his eye on their taking possession of the house. 
“‘ Why, it’s long enough,” said he, in a joking way, ‘to 
put a coffin in.” He had appropriated it to himself for 
his private use, and this was the plague spot of dread to 
Mrs. Yorke; if the gun was concealed in the houso it was 
there. She had been to tho box of tools, and by dint of 
exertion she contrived to bring the bureau from the wall. 
Her intention was to break the back, satisfy herself, and 
then replace the furniture. Knock! knock! hammer! 
hammer! Two servants were at home, the rest at church ; 
Charlotte was in the nursery, the cook in the kitchen. 
Whether they heard the noise, or, hearing it, what they 
might think, Mrs. Yorke did not stop to inquire; her 
resolution was desperate. She persevered, and at length 
the wood was stove in. Not space enough yet, but she 
soon made it so. Alas! she did not require a second 
glance. On the very top of all, quite at the back, lay the 
gun, broken. How many pieces she did not count, she 
would not have touched them for the whole world; they 
were wet, as if they had been soaked in water for the 
purpose of washing, and they lay on a suit of wet shoot- 
ing clothes; had he got into a pool, as he came home 
that night, to wash away traces? Probably. Mrs. Yorke 
staggered away pale and sick. Beyond all doubt her 
husband was Edward Janson’s murderer. Again she 
dragged up her shaking limbs, and, leaving everything as 
she found it, pushed the bureau back to its place. ‘The 
first time her husband opened it he would see the hole 
and detect what she had done. She cared not; henceforth 
there was little that she would care for in life. She took 
up the heavy hammer and chisel, and was concealing them 
under her black silk apron, lest she should be met going 
down stairs on her way to the tool box, when a quick 
knock came to the door right in front of her. It startled 
her into a scream, which she could not haye prevented, 
had her life depended on it. 

‘* Please, ma’am, it’s only me,” said the cook’s voice. 
And what Mrs. Yorke answered was a mystery to herself, 
but the servant rejoined— d 

“ Tt’s a stranger, m’am, asking to see you directly, and 

won’t take no denial.” 
' With a ghastly face and a frame that shook from head 
to foot, Mrs. Yorke opened one of her drawers, and shut 
up the hammer and chisel. Then she unlocked the door, 
and the cook stepped inside. 

‘‘Tt’sa strange lady who want’s to see you; she A 
Why, ma’am, what’s the matter? Arn’t you well?” 

«One of my sick headaches,” murmured Mrs, Yorke. 
‘©A visitor did you say? Iam not well enough to see 
any one. Go and say 80.” : 

‘‘ A few minutes’ conversation only,” interrupted a 
strange voice, close at the door; and there stood the visi- 
tor, who must have silently followed the servant upstairs. 
Her face, stern and pale, bore the remains of severe 
beauty ; and Mrs. Yorke grew sick, as unto death, with 
undefined fears, for she recognised Mr. Janson’s mother. 
She utterly lost her self possession. Sho did not say walk 
down to the drawing-room, or walk here; she only looked 
up with her ghastly face, the picture of terror and 
misery. Mrs. Janson stepped in, and closed the bed- 
room door, and fixed her searching eyes full upon? Mrs. 
Yorke. r 

‘‘T haye come to ask you who murdered my 800. : 

Mrs. Yorke felt as if her brain was turning. i ere 
stood his mother, putting that startling questioa, and there, 
at her back, were the hidden pieces of the gat 5, there, In 
another spot, were the hammer and chisel. Ominous wit- 


nesses all ! 
“Did you kill him ?” proceeded Mrs. Janson. 


Mrs. Yorke, in her perplexity and confusion, burst into 
tears. 
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‘«¢T kill him,” she uttered; ‘‘I set on and beat a man to 
death! It would be physically impossible. Why do you 
come here with so cruel a thought ?” 

‘* Eyer since I heard the details of the crime yester- 
day,” continued Mrs. Janson, ‘‘ my thoughts have never 
quitted it, no, not foran hour, for my eyes last night 
were sleepless, and I haye sought in vain for its motives, 
All tell me that my son had no enemy here, that he was 
beloved and respected. To-day I heard that you were 
living here, and I said to myself, ‘ There lies the clue.’ 
You could not kill him yourself, you say; perhaps not; 
but you might get it done. Did you?” 

Strange to say, Mrs. Yorke endured such words without 
indignation. Indignation from her! when the wicked 
instrument of his death was within a few inches! She 
answered in a tone of humility, of pitiable depression. 

‘“You may spare yourself such thoughts. I would 
have given my own life to save his.”’ 

It may be that her words struck Mrs, Janson as being 
the words of truth, for her voice lost some of its 
harshness. 

‘‘ Years ago you were my son’s bane; you led him on 
to love and then left him for another ; what wonder then, 
amidst so complete a dearth of motive for others commit- 
ting the crime, that my thoughts should turn to you?” 

‘Tf 1 did marry another it was not that I disliked your 
son,” answered Mrs. Yorke, in a low tone; ‘‘ it was that 
circumstances were not favourable to my marrying him. 
Since we met again, on the occasion of my coming here, 
we have been excellent friends. Madam, I beg you to 
understand me—friends; the past was forgotten by both 
of us; it was never once recalled or alluded to by either; 
your son has attended my child, and brought him 
through a dangerous illness. Pray put away these 
dreadful ideas,” added Mrs. Yorke, with emotion ; ‘‘ your 
son was the last person in the world that I would haye 
injured.” 

‘‘ What makes you look so ill?” demanded Mrs. 
Janson, abruptly; ‘‘it appears like mental illness, not 
bodily.” 

*‘T have no objection to tell you that I have felt ill 
ever since the news of this horrible crime was brought to 
our house—as I should do had its victim been any other 
friend. And to-day,” she added, with a faint colour at her 
invention, ‘‘ I have a sick headache, which kept me from 
church, and causes me to look as I do now. Believe me, 
I know no more of the crime than you did, who were far 
away.” 

‘‘ Nor your husband ?” 

‘*« My husband ?” echoed Mrs. Yorke, with well-feigned 
astonishment—‘‘ what motive could my husband have in 
wishing him ill? Quite the contrary; had I not chosen 
him, when I could have chosen Mr. Janson? Mrs. Jan- 
son,” she added, rising, and assuming a courageous, open 
tone, ‘‘ you must search elsewhere for the guilty parties, 
not in our house.” 

Mrs. Janson probably thought so. She likewise rose. 

‘‘ Years ago, Elizabeth Sherrington—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Yorke—I told you that should your future existence 
be one of retribution you had richly earned it. Should it 
have been so, or should it ever become so, you may re- 
member my words.” 

Ay, she did remember them, and with an awful 
shudder, Her future existence! As she listened to Mrs, 
Janson’s leaving the house, other footsteps were heard 
ascending the stairs, and Miss Hardisty entered. 

‘‘ You!” exclaimed Mrs. Yorke, glancing sideways at 
the drawer which contained the hammer, and wishing it 
was safe in its place, ‘‘ church cannot be over !” 

‘*No. I came out before the sermon, Elizabeth. You 
look like death. Stay! Let me speak toyou. I came 
home to doso. I thought of doing so yesterday, but my 
courage failed me. What shadow is it that has fallen on 


the house ?” 
‘*Shadow!” she gasped. 
‘‘ Ay, shadow. I have known you from a child, and I 


loyed and reverenced Mr. Yorke’s mother. For your 
sake and hers I have resolved to speak. As I went into 
church, Mr. Yorke being in adyance, and I behind with 
Ilcary, some people stood in the churchyard. They did 
not know us—we were strangers—and they continued 
talking over the marvel of Mr. Yorke’s knowing that the 
murder was committed before others could know it—for it 
scems that the neighbourhood trusts Crane, who has been 
in it all his life, in preference to Mr. Yorke. I spoke a 
few words to Harry, and we went on in. In the com- 
mandments, when the clergyman repeated, ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder,’ and I remembered next to whom I was 
standing—Elizabeth, don’t scream ; suspicion, above all 
things, must not be courted here, even from your ser- 
vants. Well, I felt as if I could not remain there by his 
side, and when the clergyman went out to change his 
surplice, I left and came back to you. Let me say to you 
what I have to say.” 

Mrs. Yorke only bowed herhead. She could not speak. 


_ “Understand, Elizabeth. I assume no one’s guilt or 
Innocence; I ask not what led to that incautious revela- 
tion of your husband’s, the premature knowledge of the 
murder, and the manner of its committal; I would rather 
not oe ai that necrel must be remedied.” 
remedied ?” wailed th : 

despair ; ‘oh, my childeeat unhappy lady in a tone of 

«There is a remedy, Elizabeth.” 

“How ia - 5 

«TJ and Henry Yorke must give false testimony,” con- 
tinued Miss Hardisty, in a slow, distinct whisper A ae 
husband also ; but to him it will probably be of moment. 
Henry, as he came through the village on his way to us 
that nivht, saw the crowd gathered round Mr. Janson’s 
house - and the murder, as we have heard since, was then 
discovered. He must have heard the details, must have 
mixed with the crowd and heard them; and, brought the 
news tous. Do you understand ? ” f 

«But he did not,” cried Mrs. Yorke, less quick of com- 


prehension than she would have been at a more tranquil 


moment. 


‘“No; but he mustsay ho did; and swear to itif neces- 
sary. lam also prepared to do so—that 1s, that I heard 
I am not insensible 


him tell the tale when he came in. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


to the disgrace and danger—let us not allude to the guilt 
—of taking a false oath,” added Miss Hardisty, her voice 
growing harsh and her brow contracting; ‘‘ but it may 
save disgrace, the most frightful that can be inflicted on 
man, from falling on Mr. Yorke, and consequently upon 
you and yourchildren. We must have been under a mis- 
take, you know; Mr. Yorke must have confounded the 
words spoken by Crane with the account afterwards 
brought by Henry Yorke; and thus the mistake must be 
explained away. Do you understand now, Elizabeth ?” 

‘‘ Yes—yes,” she replied ; ‘‘ Oh, Olivia,” she continued, 
with a shudder, ‘ this is a horrible affliction !”’ 

“Do not speak of it to me,” hastily interrupted Miss 
Hardisty ; ‘‘ I know that you are innocent, and I would 
rather not know more. I wish I could have saved you 
from it, more effectually than I am now trying to save 
you from its consequences.” 

“ But about Henry?” whispered Mrs. Yorke. 

‘‘ Henry willbe found all right ; the boy’s doubts were 
excited before mine; did you notice his countenance on 
Friday, when Crane and Squire Hipgrave were here? 
He is even moro alive to the dread and the danger than I, 
and this plan was as much his as mine, for he met me 
half way init. There is no fear of Henry! deep feeling 
and sound sense lie under his random manner. Do you 
suggest this course to your husband, and be assured of 
us. Fortunately, fortunately, Mr. Yorke did not speak 
while Finch was in the room, telling of Mr. Louth’s mur- 
der, and none of the servants know but what Henry Yorke 
did bring the news of Mr. Janson’s murder.” 

“Do you know you have greatly relieved all our 
minds?” cried Squire Hipgraye, linking his arm within 
Mr. Yorke’s as they and two or three more gentlemen 
came forth from the inquest. ‘It was so singular a 
thing that you, or Crane—whichever it might have been— 
should know of the murder in that strange way, without 
being able to say whence you heard of it. In short, I 
may say, a suspicious thing.” 

“The fact is this,” said Mr. Yorke confidentially, 
“though I did not choose to proclaim it before the 
Coroner, I was half seas over that night, and had a some- 
what confused remembrance of what passed. Your good 
salt beef at luncheon, Squire, made me drink like a fish, 
and, not satisfied with that, I must make my dinner 
chiefly of drink, for my appetite had gone, but the thirst 
remained. When I went in, I did not speak of what 
Crane and his wife had told me—murder is not a topic to 
frighten women with—and after dinner I dropped asleep. 
Next came in Finch with her tale, which, as the woman 
truly says, I heard and did not contradict, and next came 
in Henry Yorke, with the history of Mr. Janson’s mur- 
der. What more natural than that I, in the state I was, 
confounded the one with the other, and assumed that 
both accounts related to the same? Thus it happened. 
And had it not been for Miss Hardisty and Henry Yorke, 
who, when you and Crane left on the Friday morning, 
began to think over matters, and strove to set me right, 
I should have persisted in my own story for ever.” 

‘‘ Well, any way I am glad it is cleared up.” 

“‘That’s an intelligent youth of yours,” cried Mr. 
Maskell ; ‘‘ how well he gave his testimony to-day ! ” 

‘‘ A superior lad,” remarked Mr. Yorke; ‘‘it is quite 
certain that the murderers of Louth and of poor Mr. 
Janson were not the same ?” 

‘‘Oh, impossible; the villains were miles away at the 
time Janson was a‘tacked; a very disagreeable thing for 
Mrs. Yorke to have been obliged to attend the inquest, 
but, you seo, she was the last person, so far as we have 
heard, that saw Janson alive.” 

‘Yes; no wonder she was nervous; there is some 
idea afloat of Janson’s friends here subscribing together, 
and offering a reward for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers, is there not?” continued Mr. Yorke. 

‘“‘ We are talking of it.’ 

‘¢T should wish to be one, and contribute my share,” 
returned Mr. Yorke, ‘‘ the sooner the murderers are dis- 
covered, the more satisfactory it will be for the neighbour- 
hood. Shameful so to upset a peaceful community. It 
has had such an effect upon my household, especially upon 
Mrs. Yorke that I do not think we shall remain. I tell 
them that because two men were killed in one night, it is 
no reason for supposing that they are going to be, but 
their fears are aroused, and I can make no impression. 
However, stop or go, I will be one of the first to join in 
offering a reward. Mr. Maskell, have the goodness to 
remember that, and set me down for what the rest contri- 
bute.” 


Mr. Yorke went home. Mrs. Yorke, who as the 
reader has gathered, was obliged to appear at the inquest, 
had preceded him. She met him as she entered. 

‘“‘ Now,” said she, ‘‘ what is to be your course?” 

‘“‘ My course?” repeated Mr. Yorke, with a keen gaze 
at her pale resolute face. 

‘‘Spare me from descending into details,” she coldly 
rejoined; ‘‘it is enough that I repeat to you plainly what 
I only hinted at yesterday. All is known to me, to Henry, 
and to Olivia Hardisty, and I have seen the proofs of 
your crime—your washed-out clothes and the broken 
gun.” 

A malignant expression rose to his countenance. 

‘* Who has dared to visit my private places ?” 

‘‘T haye,” she replied; ‘‘I stove in the back of the 
bureau. Let it pass; there is no time to waste words. 
Henceforward I am not your wife, Mr. Yorke; no, nor 
your friend ; but your deadly enemy. But for the name 
my children bear, I would deliver you up to justice. 
England can no longer hold us both, and you must 
leave it.” 

‘*Not at your bidding,” returned Mr. Yorke; ‘‘at my 
own pleasure. It has latterly been a cherished plan of 
mine to travel for awhile, and I think I shall put it in 
practice.” 

‘You will put it in practice for good. Go where you 
will, stay where you will, but come not to England. 
You may enjoy the half of your property for your life, the 
remainder must be secured to me. Without my children 
I vou not touch a stiyer of it, but they must be properly 
reared. 


‘*Upon my word, Mrs, Yorke, you carry things with 
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a high hand, Suppose I do not choose to secure it to 
ou ?” 

ee You will do it,” she calmly answered; ‘‘ you have 
put yourself into my power, and I make my own terms. 
You will leave your home to-day, and proceed to London 
to make the necessary arrangements with your solicitor. 
In a month’s time from this, if you are still in England, 
I will proclaim who was Edward Janson’s murderer. If 
ever you set foot on English soil, should it be twenty 
years to come, I will proclaim it—and this I deliberately 
swear. You haye taken his life; you haye made my 
future a long course of abject terror, shame, and misery ; 
you have entailed infamy on your children. The same 
land cannot now contain us and you. You can bid them 
farewell to-day, before you start, if you please ; a farewell 
to last for ever.” 

Various emotions bad arisen within Mr. Yorke; but 
amidst them all was a lively consciousness that it must 
be’; not only that he had too surely put himself in his 
wife’s power, but for the sake of his own safety. This 
awful fact had already stamped on his brain, that a mur- 
derer is never safe; the wings of pursuit seem flying 
after him for ever. But for that wretched, premature 
ayowal, suspicion would not have pointed to him. 

‘‘ What madness possessed me to make it?” he asked 
himself, gnashing his cruel teeth in fierce anguish. 

What indeed ? The strange fatality of self-betrayal has 
led to the doom of many a criminal besides Mr. Yorke. 
He knew that he must henceforth be an exile from his 
land, his home, his wife, and his children; the past lay 
behind him, red and irredeemable; the future a black 
darkness. Perspiration broke out from every pore, and 
he turned his beseeching, abject eyes on his late wife. 

‘‘ Blizabeth, have you no pity for me?” 

‘‘None,” she answered; ‘‘my only feeling is, and will 
be, one of resentment and hatred. I never loved you; 
take that with you for your comfort ; and Lf believe the 
reason why I never could love you was, that in my secret 
soul I unconsciously detected the germ of such a crime in 
your nature. But I was a faithful and good wife to you ; 
I strove to seem a loving one; I would ever haye been 
so, ever have so striven; and the mad jealousy that came 
over you was utterly and totally unfounded. When that 
poor man called here, not many minutes before you 
killed him, he told me he was about to marry Lucy 
Maskell; judge, therefore, whether there could bave been 
a shadow of wrong feeling between us. Touch me not!” 
she cried, shrinking from him with loathing, as he would 
have taken her hand; ‘‘ you shall never touch so much 
as my hand again. Yours is red, sir.” 

Poor criminal! His own wife whom he had so loved ! 

‘‘T believe I have said all,” continued Mrs. Yorke; ‘if 
you have not say it; for this is our last interview.” 

The words sounded to him as a bitter mockery. He 
dared to gainsay none of the arrangements; he had put 
it out of his power to doso, and he might not offer word 
or wee of affection, even though it was their last fare- 
well. 

‘¢' Send in the children to me,” was all he uttered. 

Mr. Yorke left the house at dusk, with the intention of 
proceeding to London by the late train, left to be a 
fugitive henceforth on the face of the earth. Mrs. Yorke 
stood at the window in silence, and as he disappeared, she 
sank on a chair almost without motion. The excitement 
which had buoyed up her resolution throughout the day 
deserted her now. 

‘‘ He is gone for ever,’ she murmured to her two sharers 
in the fatal secret ; ‘‘I pray you let his name sink into 
oblivion. Henry, you are but a boy; are you sure of 
yourself. Can you bury this wretched past as effectually 
as ifit had not been?” 

‘‘ Blizabeth,” whispered the lad bending over her, ‘“‘if 
I were not sure of myself, I never should have undertaken 
to save him. I would rather say that { murdered him 
than betray Yorke; for your and the children’s sake, and 
our own good name.” 

Mrs. Yorke felt that she might securely trust him, and 
also that her miserable husband would not dare to trans- 
gress the conditions, or attempt to return to Iingland. 
But what a future was before her! for a rankling fear 
must ever be at work, lacerating her uneasy and remorse- 
less heart, which too surely whispered that her own early 
vanity had remotely led to this. Oh, well was Mrs. 
Janson avenged, when, years ago, she had almost pro- 
phesied that Elizabeth Sherrington’s life should be one of 
retribution. 


THE END. 


TO . 


TuovcnH my-dark days should flow on for ever, 
As rivers flow down to the sea— 
Though time and though distance may sever— 
For ever, and ever and ever, 
My soul goeth out after thee! 


The light of thine eyes, O my lover, 
Burning down, set my heart in a blaze 

The fire on that altar no other 

Could kindle; I know thee my lover, 
Through numberless, numberless days! 


Thy love is my pride and my glory, 
My honour, my joy, and my bliss; 

But whisper me over the story, 

My lover, my pride, and my glory, 
Low whisper, and seal with a kiss. 


Though my sad days should flow on for ever, 
As rivers flow down to the sea ; 
Though time and though distance may sever— 
For ever, and ever and ever, 
That whisper shall bind me to thee. 


BeotnninG Lirz.—The remark of a contemporary, “that 
many of our successful lawyers commenced life as preachers, 
is gracefully corrected by one of the legal gentlemen referred t% 


who begs leave to state that he began life as an infant.— 
American Paper, 


Moprsty.—A Scotch witness in the House of Lords gave re 
cently in rather dictatorial style his notions as to the failings 12 
the character of Irishmen and Englishmen. He was allowed to 
say his say, and when out of breath Lord Lucan asked him to 
oblige the committee with his ideas relative to Scotch character 
“ Aweel, my laird, they’re jist on the contrary, unco modest— - 
The rest of the sentence was drowned in uproarious merriment. 
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Au Hour at Chislehurst. 


| ee had a gracious note, written on ostentatiously 
common paper, saying ‘that the Emperor and the 
Empress, being profoundly touched by the sympathy 
shown them in England, and specially by the sympathy 
shown them by Lady ——, would receive her on Friday 
at Camden House.” 2 

A memorable and never-to-be-forgotten Friday, that, 
sufficient to raise it for ever out of the category of unlucky 
days. Friday indeed! From henceforth let it be 
honoured! I was to be at Camden House at one, and at 
half-past twelve I arrived at Chislehurst station. A fly 
awaited me, a regal chariot rather, for it is used by the 
Empress Hugénie, who has no carriage, when she takes 
the rail. It once bore her to the station on a midnight 
expedition, said to have been to Wilhelmshdhe, but no 
one knew; only the driver, they say, has gone a little by 
the head ever since, ard is haunted by perpetual visions 
of queens 1n disguise, who reveal themselves suddenly, 
crowned with glittering crowns, and blazing with 
diamonds. It was clear Cesar and Augusta were 
popular. All smiled on me when they found where I was 
going. 

At the top of a steep rise, a stone’s-throw from the 
station, is a Chislehurstian arch—upon what pretence 
there erected I cannot say. Immediately beyond is a 
lodge, and a gate fresh painted white aud gold, and a 
female lodge-keeper—partially deprived of her wits also, 
by reason of the atmosphere of monarchy breaking into 
the monotony of her calm view of life through the lodge- 
gates. To be on the safe side, at any rate, in case queens 
arrived disguised in the glorified fly, she drops a curtsey 
to the earth, and stands, gate in hand, open-mouthed, 
staring-eyed, drinking in draughts of royalty. I was 
evidently a queen, and my morning toilette had been 
successful. It is a house that, but for its present occu- 
pants, one would not specially remark, this Camden 

ouse, amid the many stately villas of opulent Chisle- 
hurst. It has a sad look, to my mind, but that might be 
association. 

As I drew up at the door a flood of recollections—as in 
what guise I had last seen the Empress holding the 
sceptre of beauty and fashion—brought tears to my eyes. 
I felt I was about to gaze on one of those great misfor- 
tunes which turn history in a romance. ; 

A seryant in a dark blue livery opened the door with 
a sort of welcome hilarity. A card was handed. 

** Pour sa Majesté ?” 

** Qui, pour sa Majesté.” 

‘* Madame se donnera la peine de descendre.”’ 

Madame did, and through an ante-hall passed into a 
gallery evidently intended for the grand effect of this 
not spacious mansion. The gallery extends right through 
the building. In the centre, opposite the ante-hall by 
which I entered, is a saloon (a recess, as it were) without 
doors, with a large fire-place, round which are arranged 
big arm-chairs, small tables, and a glass screen. Pictures 
cover the walls, and there are choice cabinets, and many 
carvings, and much gilding, and general luxury of em- 
bellishment, along with a pervading odour of cigars. I 
came to know afterwards that this hall-saloon is used by 
the Emperor as a reception-room, when he is socially 
inclined and permits himself to be surrounded by those 
devoted friends who have followed him intw exile. 

Into this hall-saloon I was led by the most courteous 
of servants, who indescribably conveyed to me that her 
Majesty liked to see me, and that I was welcome. 

The attendants of the great are ever as the reflex to 
their mighty masters, reflecting the sunshine and the 
cloud, as it warms, dazzles, chills, or kills!’ Many doors 
open into this hall-gallery, and many people passed in 
and out, bowed with that refreshing politeness natural to 
every nation but our own, and disappeared. 

Eyery inch of wall was richly decorated, and at one 
end large glass doors gaye on to a secluded lawn, dark- 
ened by two grand cedars. 

After I had sat there five minutes, a young lady very 
quietly dressed in black appeared, and deeply curtseying, 
bade me in French pass into the boudoir—a plain room, 
Small for the size of the hall; no ornaments, no decora- 

ons to mark it as the shrine of the Imperial lady who 

ut a few months ago strewed such lovely knick-knacks, 
8uch bewitching jewelled nothings, such perfumed flowers, 
and gorgeous colours of brocaded satin and gold ; such an 
indescribable glitter of mirrors and sunshine, and all bright 
and brilliant rays, as in a frame, around her. 

The lady-in-waiting bade me sit down, and some ordin- 
ary phrases passed. As we spoke, from round the corner 
of the open door, without the sound of a footfall or the 
Tustling of a drapery, the Empress stood before me. 

tis now at least twenty years since I saw Rachel as 
hedre. Do you remember her in that part? She first 
enters from the wings—slips in, as it were—while other 
Actors fill the stage. But, from the instant my eye lighted 
on the Empress, the great actress rose before me. There 
Was no effort—nothing stagey ; it was perfect graco, state- 
Iness, and royal self-possession. Phedre was a queen— 

© Queen of Greece, the wife of the great Theseus; a 
80lden crown encircled her head, and royal draperies hung 
about her slight form. Phedre was a shadow—Rachel is 
dust—Kugénie in exile; but as she appeared the scene 
changed. Wo were in a regal palace, the boudoir an 
alcove of loveliness, It was no exile who stood before 
me, but a most royal lady, and a yet crowned queen, 
born e command, with a face, a mien, a step, a 
i that Nature in her most gracious mood had given 

The lady-in-waiting rogo 9 : ion i 
an arm-chair, curtseyed andere mic ST proes 
Seated herself, and signed to me 5 a5 thavcame Poche 

Ooked what Tennyson calls « divinely fair,” but aatone 
Who has suffered much. There was“ MOmiTwOoRTe Cols 
Inexpressibly pathetic in her yes, just touched andes the 
lower lids with black; her cheeks were thin and ye 
pale, her fair hair simply arranged low on the Neck 
ehind, drawn back at the sides and with curls on the 
forehead, and it was her own hair—distinctly ang pal- 


pably her own. Her dress was of black paramatta, self- 
trimmed, with a small tunic, and a general look of 
scantiness about it. She wore a little white shirtcollar 
and cuffs, and not a single jewel, saye one diamond star 
that held the little collar. Her manner suits her imperial 
presence—simple, courteous, earnest. It is as of a ready- 
witted woman, sweet-tempered, full of human interests 
and feelings, impressionable, mobile, fascinating; em- 
phasising all she says with her grandly-cut Spanish eyes, 
that might almost indeed stand her in lieu of speech—so 
eloquently do they converse. There is a wonderful and 
varied charm about her, Cleopatra-like, that neither age 
nor custom can wither or stale. To see how the woman 
struggled with the Empress, and how it brought her 
down to claim sympathy and pity from a solitary stranger, 
was very touching. Decorum alone kept the tears from 
my eyes. 

For a while the Empress ‘‘ kept her state,” as the old 
chronicles have it, in the arm-chair (perhaps she forgot no 
royal canopy hung over her head). Then she rose and 
moved nearer to me, seating herself on a light chair, and 
straightway lapsed into the easy flow of talk of the high- 
bred lady. ‘This duality, the Empress and the woman, is 
one of her great charms. Both modes are perfectly 
natural, but in an instant she can evoke “ all the divinity 
that doth hedge” a queen; or as quickly subside into the 
lively elegant woman of the world asking and answering 
questions in rapid succession, without a vestige of Court 
etiquette. 

She began in English (which she speaks readily, and 
with a good accent, only now and then wanting a word, 
which she asks you with her eyes to supply) by regretting 
that the Emperor was too ill to see me. ‘‘ Not seriously 
ill, far from it,” she said, ‘‘thank God, but suffering 
greatly from rheumatic pains, in consequence of a chill 
when first he ‘arrived at Chislehurst. ‘The weather had 
been warm and fine, and he had been tempted out, too 
much wrapped up (for it was so cold at Wilhelmshéhe), 
and he had incautiously taken off his paletédt, and so 
caught cold, which had produced an attack of rheu- 
matism.”’ ; 

Then she expressed much interest about the place I 
came from. It was associated with her early life. ‘Ah! 
how happy I was then—itseems like a dream—so happy,” 
and her glorious eyes glistened. ‘* How well I remember 
the house where I was at school, the broad terrace, and 
the distant hills, and my companions—my dear friends— 
they have not forgotten me.” 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘ young Miss B s 

‘Young! ah, no!” and she laughed. ‘She is not 
young, she is my age, and that is not young.” 

It is not allowed to contradict sovereigns, but as she 
said this she was a living contradiction of her own state- 
ment. She looks wonderfully youthful, and her present 
thinness is very becoming in this respect. 

‘‘ When I first came to England,” she continued, ‘I 
desired to go there.” 

‘‘Ah, madame, why did you not come? We would 
have received you with enthusiasm.” 

She bowed. ‘‘ Yes, I wished it ; it was my first thought ; 
but it could not be.” 

“But, madame, will you not come among us and see 
your old haunts ?”’ 

‘‘Some time, perhaps, but not now. I cannot; the 
Emperor is ill. I cannot leave him, and Igo nowhere. I 
think of nothing, day and night, but of poor France. Ah, 
what horrors will be passed through ere France can be at 
peace! Those dreadful scenes are always before me; the 
end is not yet.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and rested on her shabby 
black dress—and this was the late queen of fashion—and 
her look seemed to say see how I mourn!” And it was 
true. There is often a whole world of pathos in little 
ae that involuntarily bear witness to the individual 
mind. 

‘* Madame,” said I, ‘‘ there is but one consolation—the 
worse things go in France, the more the Emperor is sure 
to be recalled. Itis the Emperor alone who can govern 
France. They are like bad children, and require the master 
hand of wholesome restraint and discipline.” 

‘‘T do not wish to return—I suffered too much; but I 
trust that events will justify the Emperor. Surely the 
world must come to see what kind of people he had to 
govern. ‘The Emperor knew that these people were in 
Paris—for twenty years he knew it, and he did not shoot 
them. He was too merciful.” 

‘‘ Madame,” said I, ‘‘ itis as though the Fenians ruled 
in London. The ‘‘7eds” are the same all over the world.” 

‘‘The Emperor is blamed for everything,” said she ; 
‘* yet how rich and prosperous France has been for so 
many years! The wages ofthe labourers and the owvriers 
were high, and work was plentiful. To Paris came all the 
world, and money was spent. Now the taxes have not 
been paid for three whole months. The taxes not paid, 
and no money at the Bourse. The Emperor is blamed 
too for the war. He was against it. Such blame is most 
unjust. But,”—and she drew herself up—‘‘ we do not 
desire justification. Time will do that. Let events speak. 
By-and-bye Europe shall judge the Emperor fairly.” 

I expressed a hope that the trials she had undergone in 
Paris had not injured her health. 

‘*No,” she replied. Then she continued: ‘‘I was for- 
saken by all the ministers. Trochu, whom the Emperor 
had appointed, left me. They all left me and betrayed me. 
What could I do? I was alone. Ah,” she added, withan 
inspired look, ‘‘ it was my passion /” 

She turned her tearfuleyes to heaven. ‘‘ Her passion !”’ 
Could anything be more touching? Woman as I was, I 
could have died for her! 

‘* T was alone,” she repeated, as though in justification ; 
‘‘utterly abandoned. What could I do but fly? I was 
not afraid. I could look death in the face; but all had left 
me,’ 

‘‘ Were the details of your Majesty’s flight which ap- 
peared in the newspapers accurate ?” ; 

‘‘ Yes,” said she, ‘‘ tolerably so, For thirty days I was 
guarded by those men of Belleville. Oh, it was horrible ! 
They took possession of the Tuileries. My only happiness 
was, that I suffered alone, The Emperor away and my 


boy safe. iNo: I could not haye borne it had my boy been 
indanger.” 

Again the inspired look came into the beautiful Spanish 
eyes. ‘ 

“By what door did these wretches enter the Tuileries, 
madame ?” 

‘“‘ Everywhere—by all the doors and the windows, too. 
They came down from the Place de la Concorde. I saw 
them coming through the trees. Then they broke over 
the fences into the reserved garden, and at last smashed 
the lower windows and broke open the doors. They 
came, too, on the other side, from the Place du Carrousel : 
‘black masses of men, pressing closer and closer ; they 
too, broke in everywhere. No one opposed them; the 
guards were gone. There were horrible cries, and screams, 
and oaths. From these thief-dogs I expected death; 1 
saw it in their faces, these Belleville men; they wanted 
my blood. Iwas so weary, I did not care to live or to 
die was the same tome. For the last three days there 
was a change ; more sayage men came about me. I never 
left my room ; I lay down a little on my bed for rest, but 
I did not undress—I would not be murdered in my bed, 
in my night-dress.” 

She made a little motion with her hand as she said this 
that I cannot describe. It told of the delicacy of the 
woman, and the lofty decorum of the sovereign, that care- 
fully gathers her robes around her ere she dies. 

‘‘Madame,” said I, ‘‘had vou fallen by the hands of 
those wretches, you would have lived for ever in history 
and in poetry. Every art would have been evoked to ce- 
lebrate your memory. You would have united the beauty 
and fascination of Mary Queen of Scots to the virtuous 
fortitude of Marie Antoinette. It would have been a 
glorious immortality.” 

‘‘Yes,” said she, melting into the sweetest, merriest 
smile; ‘‘ yes, that is all very well, but I would like to 
enjoy yet a little in my life.” 

“God grant you may, Madame!” replied I. 

The Empress then glanced at a clock. 

‘‘You have come far to see me; you must return. 
Your train will be soon due; you must not lose it.” How 
I wished that time had ceased to be—how I longed to go 
on listening to that musical voice and looking into those 
protean eyes! She rose. She was again the Empress-—- 
and stood there grandly calm, to receive my salutations. 
It was a rapid change from the fascinating woman to the 
lofty sovereign. She did not even offer me her hand ; she 
only bowed her head, and I retreated backwards into the 
hall, where the lady-in-waiting received and conducted 
me to the door. 

The impression left on my mind was that Maric 
Antoinette had been speaking to me, escaped by a miracle 
from the Temple—Marie Antoinette, younger and more 
womanly, without the proud, austere reserve.—Cussell’s 
Magazine. 


Tue Errect or AtLoys on Metatuic Cotours.—The colour 
of a pure metal may be greatly altered by alloying it, even 
slightly, with another. Thus. gold 22 parts, with two parts of 
silver, produces a metal of a greenish colour, which may be 
rendered still more decided by a small further addition of 
silver. Copper, on the other hand, to the extent of 10 or 12 
per cent., reddens gold; while a small admixture of both copper 
and silver does not materially affect its colour, though it makcs 
it rather paler. A large proportion of silver, varying from 20 
to 50 per cent., produces electrwm, some specimens of which, 
where the silver exists in nearly equal proportion with the gold, 
are almost white. Ancient and modern coins, as well as 
jewellery, furnish interesting examples of the variations in 
colour of gold produced by alloy. The old Roman gold coins, 
with less than one per cent. of alloy, show the rich characteris- 
tic orange tint of the pure metal; while in a handful ef modern 
sovereigns the yellowish-orange ones indicate the presence in 
the alloy of copper and silver; the greenish ones indicate silver 
alone, and the reddish ones copper alone. 


Amonast the cases now pending in the Exeter Court of 
Bankruptcy is that of William Bulmer Bayley, clerk in holy 
orders. Mr. Bayley is Vicar of Axminster, a large parish in 
Devonshire, the income from which is at the rate of £680 a 
year. From the evidence already given, it appears that the 
living was purchased for the bankrupt by his trustees, who paid 
£7,000 for it. The bankrupt came into possession in Septem- 
ber, 1867, and, according to his own statement, he spent 
£3,690 in the three years he remained in charge of the parish, 
or nearly double his income. In January last his household 
goods were sold under a sheriff’s writ, and since that time up 
to the date of his being declared bankrupt he had not been in 
Axminster, though he denied that he had kept out of the way 
to avoid service of legal documents. The case stands adjourned 
till the next court, for the attendance of the bankrupt and of 
Mr. Brice, the attorney to his trustees, who has hitherto refused 
to furnish an account of transactions which had taken place 
between the bankrupt and his trustees. Mr. Brice in thus 
acting, it was stated at the hearing on Tuesday, did so under 
the advice of counsel; but the Judge has intimated his inten- 
tion of committing him for contempt of court if the accounts be 
not forthcoming at the next hearing. The debts of the estate 
to unsecured creditors are put down at £2,080. 

PROPOSED REMOVAL oF CITY CHURCHES.—A scheme 
has been proposed for the removal of the church of St. Martin 
Outwich (under Bishop Tait’s Act), which stands at the junc- 
tion of Threadneedle-street and Bishopsgate-street, the parish 
to be united with that of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. The rectory 
of St. Martin’s is worth about £600 a year, with a house which 
lets for a considerable sum, and is in the gift of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. That of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, with 
which it is to be united, is returned as worth £40, and is in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. The church of St. 
Antholin, Watling-street (the rectory of which is now vacant), 
is an unsightly structure, and is to be removed with a view to 
the parish being amalgamated with that of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, a handsome church, from the designs of Sir Christo- 
pie: Wren. St. Antholin’s is in the gift of the Crown and the 

ean and Chapter of St. Paul’s alternately, and that of St. 
Mary’s, Aldermanbury, in the gift of the Archbishop of <— 
terbury and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s alternately, 
and all arties are in favour of the ama]gamation. Af “ag 
dred’s, Ponty which has scarcely any resident, ara . 
also to be taken down, and the parish to be anita ‘eh c a 
St. Olave, Jewry. St. Olave’s is in the gift ° Ch e ned 
Chancellor, and St. Mildred’s in the gift of the me : ace Or 
and the Mercers’ Company alternately. Some other " schemes '» 

i ¢ the results will be that several new 

are in progress, and one of th ree é 
churches will be built in destitute districts, the sites proposed 
to be cleared being of very great value, 
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Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. Third edition, revised ; 

with travellicg maps. London: John Murray. 1871, 
Mr. Murray, who has done such good service to the 
travelling community, and whose name is as well known 
abroad as that of the Queen, has acted wisely in bringing 
out a new edition of his admirable handbook to. Ireland 
at a moment when the thoughts and the eyes of English- 
men are turned towards the sister isle. There are very 
few of Mr. Murray’s productions which do not merit the 
highest possible commendation; but the Trish Handbook 
is exceptionally good. The wonder 1s how so much 
information can be obtained, and, being obtained, how it 
can be supplied to the public for such a comparatively 
small outlay. ‘There is scarcely a nook in Ireland that is 
not described in cleur and telling language in this 
volume. The plan adopted in the guidebook 1s the same 
as that with which we haye all become so familiar in Mr. 
Murray’s numerous other Itineraries—the country being 
mapped out into a series of routes, and all information 
connected therewith being given in detail. The trade, 
commerce, population, public buildings, amusements, 
principal out-door attractions—all, indeed, capable of 
instructing and entertaining—are presented in the 
‘‘ Handbook to Ireland” in beautifully legible type and 
on an admirably arranged method. Two new features 
have been introduced into this third edition—namely, a 
chapter interesting to anglers, and one relating to tourist 
tickets, both of which tend to improve and must popular- 
ise the volume. Ireland is particularly rich in legendas, 
and it would be ungracious not to acknowledge that these 
romantic effusions are exceedingly well told by the 
author, who narrates them with great piquancy and 
freshness. Useful, practical, and eminently entertaining, 
the «* Handbook to Ireland” is as necessary an adjunct 
of the tourist’s equipment as is a frieze coat to keep out 
the rain, which will descend even in the Emerald Isle. 
Tf these popular guides to Ireland were more studied 
there would be less misunderstanding and less misrepre- 
sentation than at present exists; for in them the country 
and the people are, as it were, photographed for us, and 
it is our own fault if we will not be taught. With this 
guide in his pocket the tourist may start in the full belief 
that if he adheres to its directions he will see everything 
that is to be seen in the country, and come home the 
possessor of much information concerning subjects and 
places of which he before knew nothing. 


Tourists’ Guidebooks, 


Tue Graphotyping Company have just issued a set of 
guidebooks adapted for tourists, the interest and value 
of which are enhanced by the introduction of maps, plans, 
and illustrations done in ‘‘ graphotype.” In this series 
of handbooks are included guides to Leeds, Edinburgh 
and its enyirons, Liverpool and its environs, and the Isle 
of Man; also some interesting little works, which will be 
found useful to tourists in Ireland, especially those who 
contemplate visiting Cork and its environs, or the mag- 
nificent scenery to be found in the Western Highlands, a 
part of the United Kingdom which contains beauties 
little dreamt of by those who haye not made their 
acquaintance. The volumes, which are published in a 
cheap form, appear to contain all that it is necessary the 
visitor should know, and great pains have been taken to 
yender trustworthy the information that is given in their 
pages. Tho ‘‘ Guide to the Isle of Man” is exceedingly 
well done, all its historic and legendary lore being in- 
dustriously got together. Not the least interesting parts 
of the books are the numerous illustrations, which, as 
has been said, are done in graphotype—with a style of 
art which has many of the beauties of wood engraving to 
recommend it, with the additional advantage of being a 
great deal cheaper. The books are well printed, and will 
be a boon to tourists who wish a handy guide to either of 
the places mentioned. 


Wayside Sketches in Prose and Verse. By Epwarp Lrcar.— 
John C. Hotten. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of subjects, most diversified 
in their character, and filling a widely extended field of 
literary interest, are pleasantly discussed by the author 
in this pretty and unpretending little volume, which is 
admirably calculated to prove an agreeable companion in 
the hands of many who are availing themselves of this 
splendid season to hasten where they may revel in the 
gorgeous beauty with which it has adorned nature. The 
author has evidently made his grand tour, and besides 
haying a well cultivated eye for the picturesque, and a 
mind fitted to receive deep impressions, whether Joyous 
or saddening, from the communities among whom he has 
chanced to sojourn, possesses the pleasing art of communi- 
cating to others in a way which is certain to delight and 
to instruct, the emotions he has himself experienced in 
the circumstances which he describes. The ample table 
of contents will be found to present attractions enough 
for most tastes, and the reader is almost certain to be 
charmed, not less by the natural and unconstrained style 
of the writer, and his extensive acquaintance with tho 
world, and with society, than by the boldness and origi- 
nality displayed in the treatment of some of the themes. 
The prose matter relates, for the most part, incidents in 
which he appears to have had a part, or to have witnessed, 
while, as regards the poetry, its versification, expression, 
and matter are in general aboye the average. The 
author’s readers will certainly rise from the perusal of 
‘«« Wayside Sketches” with a desire to meet with him soon 
again in print. 

An invention was found by which not only the ink could be 
extracted from parchment, but the skin itself reduced to pure 
gelatine. “‘ Thatis good,” said Barham, “ for now a man may not 
only eat his words but his deeds.”—Recollections of John 
Adolphus. 

“Paddy, my boy,” said a gentleman to an Irishman, 
whom he observed fishing away at a deep pool, “that must be 
a favourite stream for trout.’’—‘ Faith, an’ sure it must be that 
same; for I have been standing here this three hours, an’ not 
one of ’em will come out of it,” 


boy, sir; I’m no boy, sir,” said the latter. ‘Then do as you'd 
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COSMETICS. 


Ir is to the transient nature of beauty that we probably owe 
the invention of cosmetics. . How, or by whom, they were intro- 
duced, it would be impossible to say ; they are as old as beauty 
itself. We can trace them bacx to almost any date, Wor- 
shippers of beauty as were the Greeks, they were by no means 
unskilled in, nor adverse to, the use of them. The comic poets, 
and sometimes the grave orators, who have jointly left us such 
faithful portraitures of the manners and customs of Hellenic 
life, abound with allusions. Even Homer hints at such a thing 
as painting the face; and, doubtless, the Phcenicians, whose 
royal princess has left.her name as a proverbial one to artificial 
beauty, did not fail to communicate this, among other arts, to 
their Greek pupils, Sulphuret of antimony, asbolum, ap- 
parently a preparation of soot, is prescribed for the disgzuise- 
ment of reddish eyebrows, and white Jead and vegetable pre- 
parations, called anchusa and padem, a name we recommend to 
our perfumers, meaning youth and loveliness, served to supply 
white andred, The cosmetics do not seem to bave been very 
durable, to jadge from a description given by the comic poet 
Eubulus, of the fleeting nature of these aids of loveliness, but 
Aristophanes tell us, in his “ Plutus,” that psimmuthion, white 
lead, or prepared chalk, effectually smoothed away wrinkles. 

The Romans, too, were famous for their use of cosmetics. 
Gibbon describes how, when Heliogabalus made his triumphal 
entry into the capital, “ his head was covered with a lofty tiara, 
his numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with stones of 
inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with black, and 
his cheeks painted with an artificial red and white.” ‘The 
Roman ladies of the empire improved upon the Greek methods 
of being beautiful forever. Ovid wrote, or at least his name is 
given to a whole poem concerning the medicaments of the com- 


plexion, of which, unfortunately, but a fragment has come 
down to us. It contains two elaborate recipes, one for a smooth 


skin, and another for imparting the colour of roses to the 
cheeks. Asses’ milk was esteemed of a sovereign efficacy in 


procuring the delicate fairness so much esteemed, and Roman 


ladies slept with poultices of bread and milk on their faces. 

Nor was this confined to the fair sex, Suetonius tells us that 
Otho, the Emperor, was wont to use this eff-minate preparation. 
Plioy furniches « long list, commencing with'wild cucumbers, 
lupines, etc., of materials suitable for the composition of smeg- 


mata, or purifying soaps, lotions, etc., some of which are in 
vogue at the present time. The Roman ladies, at the time of 
the twelve Czesars, anticipated our present fashionable colours 


for hair. Perhaps imperialism repeated itself in this also, 
though the “German herbs” with which Ovid says they pro- 
duced the fashionable colour “better than the true,’’ are now 
superseded by “‘ Auricomous,” Ashes, too, were used to obtain 
the desired hue of red. Neither were chignons unknown. 
The Roman lady promenaded (we must fain quote the original), 
densissima crinibus auctis. So artistic were the Roman beauties 


that the delicate tracery of blue veins were imitated on the 


artificially fair temples, and the patches which were deemed to 


enhance a beauty in the Georgian times were laughed at by 


Martial. 
According to some interpreters, the asholum (Kohl) employed 


by the modern Levantine ladies to blacken the eyebrows was 
in use among the ancient Egyptians; the Hebrew prophets 
denounced the custom of “painting the eyes,” but both men 
and women used it with the pretence of benefiting the sight. 
Many of the bottles and bodkins have been found in the tombs. 
The holders usually consist of four or five separate receptacles 
in the one case, which seems to imply the use of several colours 


or cosmetics of some sort. 

Perhaps the Ionian residents on the coast of Asia derived 
this art among other appliances of luxury from their Oriental 
neighbours. All preparations were included under the name of 


fucus. Stimmi, or sulphuret of antimony, such as the Turkish 


ladies still use amongst those to whom nature has denied the 


coveted ornament of black eyebrows. ‘Tertullian declared it 
to be a sin against God to treat the skin with cosmetics, rouge 
the cheeks, and blacken the eyebrows, and calls ‘“ demon’s 
arts’’ the medicaments by which the cheeks are coloured, and 
that black powder by which the eyebrows are lengthened ; 
while Clemens Alexandrinus takes a more practical ground, 
attacking in very stropg language the injurious effects pro- 
duced by artificial colouring on the skin; and a later author, 
quoting them with approval, draws a fearful picture of the 
effects of metallic confections, not only on the skin, but on the 
constitution,quoting Langius and Boerhaave on the fatal re- 
sults of the cosmetics cmployed by Italian and Spanish Rachels. 
Boerhaave, in his own experience, enumerates seven noble 
ladies who had fallen victims to the pernicious use of them.— 


Rectangular Review. 


An old Scotchwoman, when asked whether she understood 
the minister's sermon, replied, ‘Would I hae the pre- 


sumption ?” 


“T say, ma,” exclaimed a little minx of thirteen, “do you 


know what the pyrotechnical remedy is for a crying baby?” 


‘Gracious goodness me! no; I never heard of such a thing, 


dear.” ‘ Well, ma, it’s rocket.” 


‘Boy |”? called out Brown to the waiter. ‘Don’t call me 


be abe by,” put in Brown, “don’t call this mutton lamb any 
ore |’? 


A young lady in North Carolina requested to be released 
from her marriage engagement on the ground that when she 


contracted it she believed her lover “a duck,’ but has since 
found him to be a goose, 


An American family dispute, based on local pride, runs thus : 
—“ But, sir, you will at least allow that Ohio justly claims 
superiority over New Hampshire in point of the extent of the 
territory ?” “No, Sir,” promptly and emphatically replied the 
Yankee. ‘ Your State spreads out because it is flat. Look at 
the mountains of New Hampshire! _Goodness, mercy! Just 
roll ’em out flat and they'd make territory enough to cover up 
the whole of Ohio, and fill up a big slice of Lake Eric!” 

Marrrace wirn tHe Cuurcu Key.—Respectiug the substitu- 
tion of the church key for the wedding ring, I know some one 
who was assured by an aged inhabitant of a rural parish not a 
hundred miles from Colchester, that, as late as twenty-five 
years ago, & marriage was celebrated in the parish church with 
the key instead of the ring; the clerk of the said parish testi- 
fied to the above, and gave an instance of a party that came to 
the church and requested to be married with the church key. 
It was what is called ‘a parish wedding ; and the parochial 
authorities, though willing to pay the church fees, because 
“they were glad to get rid of the girl,” bad not felt disposed 
to furnish the wedding-ring. The clerk stated, however, that 
feeling some hesitation as to the substitution of the church-key 
in his own church, he stept into the great house close by, 
and they borrowed an old. curtain ring, with which the 
marriage was solemnised! The beautiful Miss Gunning was 
married to the Duke of Hamilton with a curtain ring.—St, 
James's Magazixe, 


would stand it. 
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Goirbersations ov ress. 
Written expressly for the Lavy’s Own Paper, 
(CONTINUED.) 


‘Let us go,” said Euphrosyne to me, ‘‘ and see Mrs. 
Paton, and have a little conversation on dress. She isa 
true economist of the wardrobe. And though I hate a 
woman who thinks of nothing but dress, because she 
must be frivolous and inordinately vain, I recognise that 
it is by nomeans an unimportant subject with us to know 
how to dress—what to buy and wear to be both becoming 
and unextravagant.” 

Accordingly we set out. Mrs. Paton was at home, and 
under the soothing influence of a four o’clock tea we were 
soon in confidential conversation. 

‘‘My sister,” said I, ‘“‘is bent upon getting your 
opinion on dress in general.” 

“Tt is a wide subject,” said she, ‘“‘ you might as well 
ask a gentleman to enlighten you_on European politics 
in an hour’s chat. By the bye, I liked that article of 
yours, July 7th, where you alluded to suitability of dress. 
But there was something in the Pall Mali Gazette ever so 
long ago about dress, of the most absurd kind. It could 
only have been written by a man, and I should say a 
slovenly, unwashed, unshaved sort of creature, not only 
‘unkempt,’ as they say in Scotland, but, as Shakespear 
has it, ‘ unsoilized and unannealed, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head.’ He wants a revolution in the evening 
dress of women. Had he proposed the covering up of 
bare arms and necks, I had gone with him with all my 
heart. As for the extravagances of the toilette, trade 
would languish and die without—the west-end maga- 
zines, the manufacturers, the dressmakers, the humble 
work-women, the factory hands, who all get their living 
by catering for the contingencies of the toilette, would be 
cast out of employ, and those who now give their money 
to purchase harmless varieties, would then give it to 
sustain a number of hungry paupers, at present honest 
work-people. The mistake is when women of slender 
means ape the accompaniments of abundant wealth. A 
lady can always dress becoming for evening wear at a 
moderate outlay, and I have no sympathy with those who 
forget themselves in such matters. The Pall Mall re- 
former writes thus—I quote his own words:—‘ A revolu- 
tion is urgently required in what is called ‘evening 
dress’ for both men and women. Some costume, perhaps, 
will one day be discovered, enabling the wearer to be in- 
dependent of cabs and carriages. Society will really 
never be comfortable until people can walk to it. At 
present, many estimable persons—unambitious chaperons 
and attractive young ladies—are utterly debarred from 
London society because of the difficulties as regards loco- 
motion in the evening. They, or rather their husbands 
and fathers, cannot afford to set up stables in Lendon, 
and no ladies dressed in gorgeous evening attire like to 
get into muddy cabs, reeking with the smell of tobacco 
smoke, which have, perhaps, just set down a patient at 
the gates of the Small-pox Hospital. Ladies ought to be 
able to walk to their balls and parties through orderly 
streets clothed in long wrappers something like those 
which hayo covered the diyine form of man this winter, 
wearing overshoes, and if need be, carrying umbrellas 
over their heads. If Her Majesty would hold one draw- 


ing-room, to which everybody was requested to walk in 


decent clothing, not only would the street traffic be 


wonderfully relieved, but a great boon would be bestowed 


on society in general. Nor would the great dressmaking 


interests suffer in reality, for people must wear some 


clothes, and there would be a greater demand for useful 


garments of a less objectionable nature as regards health 


and appearance than those now generally worn. 

“Fancy what any evening costume would be after it 
came out of the folds of a long wrapper! Black silk only 
Every lady knows that any kind of 
mantle often used gets soiled, and spoils a light dress at 
once; but imagine lace, and net, and tulle, and muslin, 
how it would look after being crushed in a long wrapper! 
Are we to have no lightness, and prettiness, and graceful- 
ness, and gorgeousness at our evening assemblies? Are 
our parties to look like a dusty road rather than a par- 
terre of flowers? And our ladies like the worthy, but 
sombre, members of a Quakers’ meeting, a funeral party, 
or a collection of young people in service in their working 
clothes? Bah! we will have no such thing! But there 
is worse than this to be thought of. Let any lady put on 
a clean white petticoat, white thread stockings, and neat 
kid boots: be not shocked at my plain mention of such 
under garments: very plain statements need very plain 
denials. Wet her walk, even with overshoes, a water- 
proof, and a gingham—why not a gingham, since we are 
so intensely economical? Let her walk only a mile—half 
a mile—on a gently rainy day, and then examine her 
white petticoat, her stockings, her neat kid boots! If we 
do not turn again from the thoughts of a mud-bedabbled 
figure, hidden only from view by the letting down of the 
kindly long skirt, hitherto pinned up, we may from the 
influenza, which remaining in damp garments will pro- 
bably bring on. And then the washing! why it would 
pay for a coach. But our Pall Mall writer will pro- 
bably reply, ‘Don’t go out when it is wot.” Indeed ! 
And then what becomes of society? Mrs. A, gives a res 
ception. Sho invites forty guests; thirty accept her 
cartes; she orders refreshment; the night is wet; no on@ 
comes; Mrs. A. sits down alone to refreshments for thirly 
people; sho pays for them, and they spoil. This is 4 
small affair, indeed; only thirty. It is a fine afternoon 3 
Mrs. A. is dressed; her house is all prepared; the cut- 
flowers on the table have cost so-much alone; waiters 
are hired; a man cook ishired. The dinner is delicious + 
the wines are opened; half-an-hour, and everyone wl 
be here. What is that? Thud—tum— some dreadfu 
noise. Pickford’s yan, perhaps, going past. No; 
street is clear. 'Thud-tum! It is a gun; it must be ® 
royal birthday : but guns don’t fire so Jate. No, Mrs: Aw 
it is thunder / Ha! therois tho rain. Man cook, waiters 
flowers, ortolans, tomatoes, peacock pie—every delicacy 
of the season is thrown away. Nobody can come throug 


.— 
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this rain. Yes; here is Mr. and Mrs. Brown; they had 
set out first; they are soaked with mud and water. 

‘“** Where is the maid? Bring the bath; wring out 
Mrs. Brown’s waterproofs; wring her petticoat. Put a 
line in the kitchen; hang it to dry.’ 

‘“** Dear Mrs. A., could you lend me dry stockings ” 

‘“*Ah! her boots peel off; even her under clothes are 
full of rain water. Here, then, is a change of garments; 
but if all thirty arrive I shall have insufficient.’ 

““* Ah, dear Mrs. A., but have you thirty beds? I for 
one, if you will let me, will go to bed in the blankets. 
Never mind the dinner, only pray make mea little gruel; 
I am chilled all over. Tchew! tchew! hear how I 
sneeze, And Brown I know will have his old rheumatism 
Pall. eee 

“That is just what we might expect,” said I. “But 
look at this part of the remark, ‘muddy cabs, reeking 
with tobacco ;’ I have been obliged to use cabs for the last 
five years, since I lost my dear husband, and I never yet 
got into a muddy one, or onereeking with tobacco. I 
don’t say such a cab could not be, but they are far from 
the rule. They are colder and less nice-looking than 
ones own carriage, and they jolt about a bit, but I see 
no other difference. When I send, I tell my servant to 
select a nice-looking clean cab; and as for their having 
set down small-pox patients, it is against the law, and 
one may be sure out of the common rule. As well say, 
don’t take a train anywhere, for you may be smashed in 
a collision. Collisions do happen, of course, and people 
get smashed. 

* As for girls not being able to go out on account of 
difficulty of locomotion, it is nonsense. If they do not 
like common cabs, and cannot keep carriages, there are 
broughams to be had, from ds. to 10s. the evening, We 
have had one at 10s. the evening for four of us, from a 
distance of three miles or more in the suburbs. 2s. 6d. 
each I call a moderate return fare, and the whole turn- 
out like a private carriage. Two other young ladies joined 
us, sister, you remember, and we took them up on the 
road.” 

“Yes; I do not see that difficulty of locomotion can 
keep anyone in but those who are so poor they cannot 
pay for a cab at all. I doubt whether, with the most 
liberal notions, they ought to be considered in society. 
Surely, they cannot pay for dress, either? The wrapper 
and India-rubber and the 3d. omnibus would, perhaps, 
Suit them best.” 

‘T know one lady,” said Mrs. Paton, ‘‘ who has an ec- 
centric husband. He will neither take a carriage nor call 
for parties. Tuast week he made her enter a third:class 
metropolitan railway carriage. She wore only a dark moire 
antique, but although she had it pretty well pinned up, it 
got quite spoiled. That was a loss of ten guineas, making 
and trimming, and about the price of the cab for getting 
up soiled underskirts.” 

‘It is very true indeed that there is no greater extra- 
vagance than what some persons commit ina miserable 
cheese paring. ‘To walk through the rain in good boots, 
for instance to save ls. cab hire, and if your boots were 
not good, your feet would be wet and you might be laid 
up with cold. There is not only the wasting of skirts and 
hose, but the mud stains are hard to rub out, and the 
fabric is very much injured in the process. After a time 
that part of it will drop in holes. I remember another 
gentleman who would take out his wife handsomely 
dressed and oblige her to ride in omnibuses. He main- 
tained that her reluctance was absurd pride, though he 
might have seen for himself that her garments were often 
soiled with mud from the feet of other passengors, and 
their dirty skirts would be trailed even right across her 
lap. This mud, as we know, generally stains and does not 
-brush off. And then what was not mudded was very 
much crushed. In the case of a good silk the crushing, as 
the mercers say, ‘ breaks it;’ that is makes a permanent 
mark that is limp, just as a flower stalk is broken that is 
trodden down. On one occasion a lady opposite was 
Carrying a beautiful plant in a pot carefully tied up in 
White paper, and when my friend was set down, she found 
the side and front of her dress covered with a muddy 
Stream of water from the flower-pot. Fortunately her 
Gress was a muslin, and could be washed. But imagine 
In what a plight she appeared as a visitor at the house of 
40 acquaintance. Your Pell Mall friend would reform 
Pur dress so that this might not occur, of course, I do 
hot see what we could wear—unless we adopted Mary 
VYalker’s costume, the masculine coat and trousers with a 
little dwarf tunic about the size of half a panier, and 
Sven that would crush—as he concludes people must 
Wear somo clothes, or I might have imagined it was his 
Ultima thule to reduce to a blanket @ la Indienne.” 


THE CouNTEss O, 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


1 To Born Cannacz.—Wash very thoroughly in cold water ; 
ae between the leaves, where insects and worms are very 
. ten secreted ; then put into boiling water—some say without 
tit 8alt—we prefer to add salt, when half done ; boil quickly 
8 tender ; then take it out with a skimmer, into a colander or 
leve, and drain free from all water. Season witha little butter 
and pepper, 


rea raat Camnace with Mxrar.—Select small, white, firm 
wart re a hae quarters; examine carefully ; then lay the 
that may havawe in cold salted water, to drive out any insects 
the pou whichis your observation. Skim all the fat from 
cabbare while tho «Pot oF beef is boiling, and put in the 
Bed aovve as’ SERie ee boils ; cook till tender; then drain, 
betesed cold ti out: compact as possible. If the meat is to 
aid put in anstheete Some of the water in which it is boiling, 
nd put in another kettle, and boil the oabbave in that, as it 
8ives a disagreeable taste to meat when cold. ; 
Rump Sreak, WITH OysTer-Savce —p..91 4 Cae? 
Put four even tablespoontuls of WERE He aval 3 
Pepper and salt to your taste, shake in q tables Bonitel st ao: 
and ad the juice of half a lemon; when it be ins to b Te 
Put in as many oysters as can be used in thig Drewarkton uP, 
ela heat through and just boil up once, taking care to aks 
‘ © pan and keep its contents stirring all the time it is over tho 
ee _ When the oysters are done—a pint to one steak ig about 
€ right quantity—pour all over the steak, and serve, 


Ohe Hatest Fashions, 
SEA SIDE COSTUMES. 


PROMENADE Dress.—Skirt, walking length, of brown 
wool rep; trimmed with a two-inch wide band of 
Havannah rep or cachmere; above this five half-inch 
wide bands of the same. Body and tunic of Havannah. 
The tunic a double skirt, apron front, and the back in one 
piece rounded to meet the front. Edged with a frill of 
the same, with a narrow brown band on the hem, and a 
circle brown band to head the frill. Bodice en swite with 
the tunic. Jor outdoors, a deep loose jacket, cut openin 
the centre of the back to the waist, made of brown rep, 
with a square hood behind, and a very deep Chinese bell- 
sleeve. Trimmed with Havannah fringe and two-inch 
wide Havannah bands. <A round hat bonnet of brown 
straw, and a brown feather. 

PROMENADE Dress.—Of French linen or light alpaca, 
Skirt, walking length. One deep flounce, with heading ; 
five narrow flounces, distinct, and with headings above. 
Small apron front to panier, cut to an angle or point in 
front, and where it joins the tulle so as to be almost trian- 
gular. Back looped up like a polonaise, and rounded to 
meet it. Front edged round with a frill. Hem of back 
edged with a frill. A bow of ribbon on the pleat at the 
side. Under the tunic, from the waist at the hip, a long 
band very wide, like a breadth of material, broader at the 
base, edged with a narrow pleating ; the sides turned over, 
As revers, the points secured by a bow. This descends 
from the waist to the head of the deep flounce. Bodice 
trimmed with a frill rounded off from the neck @ 7a zowave 
to the waist. Sleeve a small bell, edged with a frill, and 
a narrow pleating above, and at the back two revers, as if 
the sleeve were cut open. 


PROMENADE Dress.—Short skirt of black and white 
striped mohair or alpaca. One deep flounce, headed by 
a narrow flounce over it, set on under an inch wide blue 
band of ribbon or velvet. A second narrow band similarly 
headed abovo this. Tunic of white alpaca for grey. 
is made in the polonaise or tunic shape, caught across the 
front (which is in one) nearly up to the hips each side. 
Trimmed with a deep white Thibet fringe, headed by a 
band of blue. At the looping a pair of Thibet tassels. 
A corset en suite with the tunic, and a body en suite with 
the skirts. Out-door jacket, a small square shape, scal- 
loped at the edge, and under this blue silk, forming a 
straight edga. ‘The silk is finished with a blue fringe, 
and the jacket with a handsome pattern in black braid. 
Sleeve, like the rest of the jacket. At the neck, coat 
rewers of white, braided. White straw sailor’s hat and 
blue ribbon. 


ProMENADE Dress.—Skirt of grey mohair, or silk. 
Walking length, deep pansy-coloured flounce bound with 
grey, headed with three half-inch wide grey bands, 
above the third a pansy-coloured upright pleating. Tunic 
of pausy; apron front; plain back, deep as the top of the 
flounce, pleated up to the side join, and caught up in the 
centre of the back to the point of jacket bodice. Tunic 
edged with a wide grey band, on which are two narrow 
grey bands, and headed by a narrow pleated grey flounce. 
On the side seam three large grey bows with violet knots, 
one above the other. Bodice, jacket with a deep basque, 
pointed on the hip, and very sharp and deep pointed be- 
hind, edged with pansy-coloured quilting. Over this a 
pointed cape, ending at the waist of pansy, edged with 
grey. Pansy waist band, and large pansy bow piped 
with a grey knot at the waist behind, and another below 
it on the jacket basque. A pointed grey collar, edged 
with a pansy quilting piped with grey. This body need 
not really have cape and collar; it may be simulated, and 
the material joins covered with trimming. Bell sleeve of 
grey, with pansy frill bound with grey, headed by three 
grey bands and an upright pansy pleating. A pansy bow 
at the elbow. White straw hat, panzy gauze veil, and 
bunch of damask roses. 

PROMENADE Dress.—Cachmere, or mohair, twilled 
foulard, orsilkx, Walking length; Hayannah cclour ; one 
deep flounce ; heading a brown velvet, and pleating above 
bound with brown. On the flounce two rows of brown 
velvet; on the skirt, as far as the tunic shows above the 
flounce, rows of inch wide brown velvet, two inches apart, 
set upright perpendicularly. Tunic apron front, cut to a 
point in front, and a point each side overlapping the side 
piece, trimmed with a frill, with brown velvet run on it, 
and headed by brown velvet. Back, a simple square, 
gathered up under the point of the side of the front ; open 
up the contre of back, and gathered up there, and two 
revers put on as if the back breadths returned again on 
the skirt. The whole trimmed like the front. Jacket 
body, deep plain basque, trimmed like the tunic. Trimmed 
as if with a hood-shaped like a waterproof hood of 
hayannah, and the inside striped with half-inch wide 


velvet. A broad velvet bow at the lower edge, bell 
sleeves. 
DESCRIPTION OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1. Execanr Eventna Dress.—Grey silk train 
skirt, braided at bottom. Black lace tunic, looped up at 
sides with crimson roses. Grey silk body with basque. 
The basque is vandyked, and braided to match the skirt, 
with a grey cluny lace at edge. Bertha and short sleeves 
of blacklace. White lace tuckerround shoulders. Band 
round the waist. Black jct necklet. 

Kia. 2. Dinner Dress oF Goip-CoLotRED SinK.— 
Plain train skirt. Tunic, edged with a frill, and looped 
up at sides with a passementerie trimming of gold-coloured 
silk cord and tassels. Open V body, with a white lace 
chemisette. Pogoda sleeves, with frill top and bottom. 
White lace under-sleeves. Band and embroidered sash, 
edged with rich fringe. Bronze shoes. 

Fie. 8. THE AtberTA BopicrE.—Composed of white 
muslin, and trimmed with ruched ribbon, with embroi- 
dered insertion ; the wheels worked in spiders’ web with 


This | 


No. 30 Boar’s Head, and on each side edged with a narrow 
quilling of muslin. Cuffs to match. 

Tic. 4, AFTERNOON Dress.—Trimmed with box- 
pleated frills as seen in the illustration. A knot of 
ribbons and sash at the waist. 


Fig. 5. Tue ALEXANDRA BoptcE.—For a white mus- 
lin dress, this bodice has a very charming effect, because 
it is composed of very open net, over a low, pointed, 
coloured silk bodice. At the lower part, and over the 
muslin at the upper, divided by lines of coloured chenille, 
cf the shade of the bodice, the points are ruched round 
with white blonde, with, beneath it, the chenille. Tho 
same trimming forms the collar. 


Fic. 6, Tue ALBertA BoNNET.—The trimming should 
be ribbon, lace, and flowers. 

Fic. 7. Tur Gipsy Bonnet.—The front formed of 
straw, and the crown of silk; to be trimmed with ribbon 
and flowers. 

Pic. 8. Tur Lovrisn Tat.—This shape should bo 
trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 


I'ig, 9, Tun Ervyira Har.—The shape should be either 
covered with silk or velvet, and the trimming should be 
feathers and lace, intermixed with ribbon. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

Fic 10, Pornr Lack HANDKERCHIEF.—Trace the pat- 
tern on tissue paper or trangparent embroidery cloth four 
times, causing the four tracings to meet and form a square. 
Run a point lace braid with an edge all cver the pattern. 
Sew down the braid neatly wherever it crosses. Fill be- 
tween with button-hole bars and centre dots. To prevent 
button-hole bars twisting, after a few stitches are worked, 
take a long stitch back through them with the needle, and 
then back again. -Continue repeating this at intervals. 

Fie. 11. Srar ANtTrMAcAsSAR. — Materials.— Some 
waved braid, and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 16; 
and a Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 3. Each star is formed 
of 8 turns of the braid, with chain and double stitches 
worked upon it. The centre of each star is formed also of 
crochet in chain and double stitches, as seen. The tassels 
are formed with the cotton over the fingers, and then sus- 
pended by chain and double stitches. 

Fig. 12 anp 13. Ficus or Lace AND MUSLIN AND 
RIBBON BOws. 

Fie. 14. Tum ALEXANDRA COLLAR. -- Materials.— 
Brussels Net; fine muslin Embroidery Cotton, No. 30; 
Boar’s Head Crochet Cotion, No. 36; and a Penelope 
Crochet Hook, No. 5. The muslin should be appliqued 
upon the net, and then worked in satin stitch with the 
No. 30 cotton. The edge should be worked in double and 
chain loops in crochet, a3 seen in the illustration. 

The numbers of the cotton accord with Messrs. Walter 
Evans and Co’s. Boar’s Head, the needles are H. Walker’s 
Penelope measure. 


COMIC EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


Cunristtsson.—Required, directions for squaring the circle a 
h'story of the pyramids and the principles of life. In return 
200 boxes of Parr’s Life Pills. 

Pantan.—I want full details of the manufacture of Chelsea 
China, sufficient to enable my husband’s workmen to succeed. 
Will give in exchange a real tortoiseshell “Tom,” three weeks 
old ; and a sea serpent’s egg brought from America by Captain 
Bosch. 

JAPANNA.—1I have a real crocodile’s tear in a glass bottle. 
Want a seal-skin jacket, and five dozen pairs of kid gloves, 
6}. 

Unuarry Onz.—Will any lady offer me a receipt for keep- 
ing : husband at home? In return excellent specific for the 
gout. 

Soto Dotores.—If any married lady will give a recipe for 
bringing admirers to the point, or introduce Dolores to suitable 
society, she will in return present thom with an elixir for de- 
stroying grey hair. 

Maritpa.— Will anybody tell me how to be notable without 
trouble, and how to gain knowledge without exertion? I can 
give a languid smile or a biting sneer. 

Faiz. — Will give twenty thousand sweet smiles a minute in 
exchange for the pleasure of making others happy. 


In Memonram.— What do you two lads find to do ona 
Sunday, may 1 ask?” We works,’ curtly answered the 
youngest, aged almost nine. ‘ Work! where?’ “ Finchley.” 
“Work on Sanday at Finchley! What attr’? “Simmitry; 
don’t we, Jack?” ‘ We do so,” Jack responded, ruefully. 
“?Tain’t up to much this ’ere time 0’ year, though; but you're 
’bliged to do it, to keep up the kinnexshon, don’t you sce ?” 
“But who isn’t up to much? Simmitry? Why do you work 
for him, then?’ The small boy laughed, while Jack scowled, 
suspicious of “chaff.” ‘How can Simmitry be a’im?” said 
he; “it's a berryin’ place.”’ A sudden light dawned on me. 
“ Finchley Cemetery you mean! Why, what on earth do you 
two work at in Finchley Cemetery ?”’ “ We goes a-numbering. 
You don’t understand? then I'll tell you. It’s a werry large 
place, don’t yer see, and there’s a ’ole ’eap of common ’terments, 
as they calls ’em.. It’s all werry well for them as has got 
monuments and tombstones what they can make easy tracks 
for; butit’s different among the rough clay. The big ’uns, 
they’re all alike; and the little ’uns, they’re all alike; and 
there wouldn’t be no telling one from the t’other, ’cept for the 
numbers wot’s ticketed on ’em or on the wall, when they lays 
close alongside it. Well, d’ye see, it’s on a Sunday mostly that 
the wisitors comes, as they can’t spare the time of a week-day, 
and they knows the number of the grave wot they’ve come to 
have a look at; but they don’t know whereabouts it is, and 
werry glad they are to find me or my mate, or one of the others, 
at the gate, ready and willin’ for tuppence to take ’em fraight 
to the spot. How do we know? Well, d’ye see, we makes a 
study on it, We takes a turn at slack times, and practices. We 
has a ’aponny bet on sometimes—that sharpens yer! ‘I'll lay, 
I ses to Bill, or Bill ses to me, ‘I'll lay yer that I'll take any 
six yer likes ter name, and I'll give yer six, and I’ll go the 
round and touch thom all in less time than you will.’ It pee 
easy enough when you get in the way onit. DidT pes ee y 
Lor’ bless yer, no! More did my mate. We oh hem Lee 
to it by his young brother wot used to ply at Ilfor tba : 
Do it pay? In the summer time it do. eeoabe eners, 
We've cleared as much as three-and-six on mt unday atween 
us, in that there hot time last »: mmer, yet : ere was such a 
jolly lot of scarlet fever about. But it’s har ily worth trotting 
after all°the way from C wkinwel. Mite aame'O year's all we got 
to-day was eightpenc> ats ixt =.’—London by Twilight, by 


"James Greenwood, 
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Fig. 1.—ELEGANT EVENING DRESS. 
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Fic. 2.—DINNER DRESS OF GOLD COLOURED SILK. 
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Fic, 10—POINT LACE HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Fic 7.—Tue Loviss Bonnir. Fic. 14.—ALExANDRA CoLLar. Fic, 6,—Tue Gipsy Bonner, 
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Fic. 8.—Tue ALBERTA BONNET. 
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UEEN’S THEATRE.—HINKO. Great and legi- 


timate success. Mr, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. EVERY EVENING. 
New scenery by Messrs. George Gordon and. W. Harford. Orchestra stalls, 
7s.; balcony, 5s.; box stalls, 2s. Gd.; pit, 1s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 1s.; 
gallery, 6d. 


0 SS SSS 

INKO, by W. G. Wills, EVERY EVENING, 

with its costly diesses and appropriate scenery. | The Prologue : 

“The Younger Son.” The Play? Festival of the Lorenziburg at Prague 

—Fxterior of Steinhertz Holigse—Countess Blanka’s Garden by Moonlight. 

HINKO, EVERY. ENENING.—Box-office open daily from ten till five. 
Free admissions abolished for ever. 


ATAUDEVILLE THEATRE, Strand. — Lessees, 
Messrs. David James and Thomas Thorné.— Doors open at 6.30, com- 
mence at 7. 


nencé At 7: ig See 
PPLE BLOSSOMS, a new and original comedy, 


in three acts, by James Albery, author of ‘‘ Two Roses,’’ produced 
under the direction of Mr. William Farren and the Author. New scenery 
by F. Fenton. Incidental music composed by J. L. Hatton, Esq¢.—VAUDE- 
VILLE. 


fete an weed ee = 2S ST ees ee a a a a 
MOHE ORANGE TREE AND THE HUMBLE 

BEE at 10.15 (89th time), the enormously successful Extravaganza, 
by H. J. Byron, in which Messrs. Thomas Thorne, C. Fenton, H. Elton, 
Mercer, and David James ; Mesdames Nelly Power, T. Lavis, N. Walters, 
Phi'lips, and A. Newton, will appear. THIS EFENING, at 10.15.— 
VAUDEVILLE. 


OYAL LYCEUM ‘THEATRE. — Lessee and 


Manager, Mr. H, L. Bateman.— Complete success of the new play, 
‘‘Fanchette, the Will-o’-the- Wisp,” which, with its beautiful scenery, 
characte istic costumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast is 
universally pronounced one of the most charming productions that has 
ever graced the London stage.—TO-NIGHT, at seven, BAMBOOZLING. 
Mr. Charles Warner. At eight, FANCHETTE, THE WILL-0’-THE- 
WISP. Characters by Miss Isabel Bateman (her sixth appearance), 
Miss G. Panncefort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; Mr. H. Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. 
Addison, &c. The scene is laid in Brittany, and will ne illustrated by views 
of the homestead of a weilthy farmer; a ‘ocky glade with mountain 
stream and exterior of the witch hut; rural landscape; public square in 
the Breton village, decorated for the celetration of the Saint’s Day; 
village street ; rustic fountain and distant landscape. Concluding with 
TWICE KILLED, Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 6.30 : commence 
at seven.—Box-office open under the direction of Mr. H. Griffiths. 


ict atari 2 
ADAME TUSSAUD’S. — Portrait Models of 


H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince Frederick 
William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von Moltke, and other Celebrities 
of the War, are now added. Admission, One Shilling. Children under 
Ten Years of Age, Sixpence. Excra Rooms, Sixpence. Open rom Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —GREAT 


ATTRACTION—Professor Pepper’s ‘‘ Trip to the Western Highlands 
of Ireland:” grand Scenery, and Irish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Russell’s Songs. under his personal kind superiutendence, 
with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—* Paris, 
as it Was andIs;” illustrated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the 
Public Buildings and streets; by J. L. King, Esq. Re-engagement of E. 
D. Davies, the Premier Veatriloqniet —The Ghost and other Entertain- 
ments as usual.—Admission One chilling. Open from 12 to 5 and7 to 10. 


Thentres and Amusements, 


Covent Garpen.—Promenade Concerts—Fight. 

Setar ams Making—Our American Cousin—Not If I Know It 
—seven. 

ApeLrur. Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre-Dame— 
Fantisticuff. Seven. 

pect Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge— Domestic Hercules. 

Quren’s.—New Drama—Hinko. Seven. 

SrR«nD.—Lodgers and Dodgers—Heir at Law—Miss Eily O’Connor—7.30. 

VaupEvILLe.—A Fearful Fog—Apple Blossoms—The Orange Iree and the 
Humble Bee. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Fanchette, the Will o’ the Wisp. 


Seven. 

Cuarine Cross.—My Villa in Italy—Shadows—Crichton. Seven. 
GareTy.—Donna Diana—Trombalcazar. Half-past Seven. 
RKoya.ty.—Chilperic. Half-past Seven. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Serr, 17. Sunpay.—15th Sunday after Trinity. 
18. Monday.—Sun rises 5.41 a.m. 

. Tuesday.—Dr. Johnson born, 1709. 
. Wednesday.—Battle of Alma, 1854. 
. Thursday.—Sir Walter Scott died, 1832. 
2. Friday.—Ember Day. 
. Saturday.—Ember Day. 


Nave A an, 
Our Aetter Basket, 
———-_}—-- 

Tuk Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 4, 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Ruilway Stations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane‘ 
Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, for 34d.; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year .........05- (post free) .... 
Half a Year ..5... ” 
Quarter of a Year.. ” 


Advertisements, and Communications inten 
be sent to the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fieet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CoNTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


Frorran.— Your verses shall appear next week. 


Besste.— White skirts of walking length are made wider than 
when dresses were worn fully gored. They ought to measure 
three yards and a half or three-quarter’ around, and have a 
gored front width, a full back one, and one broad gore on 
each side. Lengthwise tucks, sewed on only at the top, are 
worn as @ trimming to white skirts. 

Petirr er Prquanre.—We perfectly understand why we are 
neglected; but we forgive you. Our heart is full of sorrow, 
and we are weighed down with a sense of impending loss, but 
let us know when the important event is to come off, and we 
will burn the midnight oil, and compose an cde for the ocva- 
sion. Happy man—we congratulate him. 


Fasriprovs.—“ Supposing that the subject and treatment fulfil 
the necessary condition,” we think it matters little what the 
length of a poem may be. At the same time, we are of 
opinion that it is very difficult to compress into thirty or 
forty lines the dignity and grandeur which should be in- 
separable from blank verso, Difficult, mind, not impossible 
—but still, why adopt a form of vere which is hardly suit- 
able to your canvas. If you do make up your mind to disre- 
gard our advice, a8 of course you will do, let us see the 
result; we shall be curious to know how you succeed. 


F. C. is particularly distressed at not being able to discover the 
meaning of that ogglesome word ‘‘ Anachromatbrix,” which 
has for some time been confronting her in our advertisement 
pages. We must confess our inability to enlighten her, but, 
like ‘‘ Ozokerit’’ and other mysteries of the same kind, it 
will probable divulge itself in its own good time. Perhaps 
an application to Mr. Rains himself might extract the secret. 
We are very sorry indeed that we cannot give “F. C.” any 
further information at present, but we will employ secret and 
invisible agents to find out all about it, and let her know the 
issue, 
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Barcnevse writes: ‘* We owe you a debt of gratitude for call- 
ing attention to the inconvenient, ungraceful, and dangerous 
bathing-dresses generally used by ladies at the seaside. My 
sister and I are both tolerably good swimmers, but being 
lately by the sea without our own dresses, found swimming 
out of the question in the bad'y-made, scantily-cut sacks pro- 
vided for our u8e; so that, had any danger arisen, the diffi- 
culty of saving ourselves would have been increased tenfold. 
Tt is not always possible to take your own costume with you, 
and some people bathe so seldom that it is scarcely worth 
while to possess one, but what a boon it would be if the 
machine proprietors provided dresses more suitable to persons 
of any refinement, even if one were charged a little more for 
the privilege of being jolted down to the water's edge in a 
‘ricketty tub on wheels.” Do you not think it rather sur- 
prising that there are so few facilities in London for ladies 
bathing ? One would imagine that a swimming-bath for 
ladies woule pay well, for, wherever a day in the week is re- 
served for us at a public bath, the attendant will tell you she 
has been so busy she didn’t know what to do.” This question 
of bathing accommodation for ladies, and, indeed, for both 
sexes, is rapidly assuming very serious importance, and ere 
long we trust it will be taken in hand by some of our local 
authorities. It is simply disgraceful that, in this large and 
wealthy metropolis, there should be fewer facilities for 
swimming than in many 4 tenth-rate country town. 


Hanp-Feepine v. Wet-Noursinc.—I am sorry to be obliged to 
differ from the views expressed on the subje.t of infant-feed- 
ing in ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents ”’ on the 9th inst. Your 
advice to “A Mother,” permit me to say, is questionable as 
to its soundness, especially without a knowledge of all the 
circumatances of the particular case referred to. It is almost 
impossible to advise a mother under the circumstances indi- 
cated; various matters have to be considered, and the food 
must be adapted to individual cases; a kind of food that will 
suit one child may disagree with another child, but I should 
certainly prefer, as a rule, cow’s milk to ass’s milk, yet no 
animal milk can be relied on without the aid of some farina- 
ceous substance, to supply all the nutrition to a child deprived 
of its mother’s milk. { have found “ Chapman’s Whole 
Wheat Flour” fulfil all the conditions of a model food in 
numerous cases, but it should be given with judgment as to 
quantity, according to the age of the child, and should only 
be employed as an adjunct to co w’s milk, which should always 
form the principal part of every meal. Pray, sir, retract 
your recommendation concerning a “ wet-nurse;”’ it is the 
very last expedient that I would advise a mother to resort to 
who has any consideration for the well-being of her infant.— 
Marer. Our correspondent errs in attributing to us what 
was the reply from another subscriber to a previous letter. 
We can assure her that we hold wet-nurses in utter detesta- 
tion, and have very strong reasons for asserting that the very 
best food for any infant deprived of its natural source of sup- 
ply is cow’s milk, sweetened and diluted with warm water. 
The only point on which we differ from “ Mater ” is in her 
recommendation of farinaceous food ; in ning cases out of ten, 
until a child can eat bread (sopped in milk) {it is better to 
confine it to milk. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1871. 
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At unlike the ladies’ race at Epsom, and the meetings 
at Ascot and Goodwood, the last great three-year-old race 


of the season has been decided without the assistance of 
the fairer spectators, who add so much to the grace and 


the attractiveness of the Southern meetings. It seems, 


indeed, that, while we in the austral counties of England 
are prepared to undergo a certain amount of hurrying 
and discomfort to see a good horse-race, we associate with 
the contest an idea of holiday enjoyment; consequently 
we wish our wives, and daughters, and sisters, and 
cousins to accompany us. But the Yorkshireman looks on 


t?Leger as the most serious business of the year, and he 
goes to the Town Moor of Doncaster as he would on other 
days betake himself to his counting-house or his mill, his 
field or his workshop ; therefore he goes alone, and it is 
not too much to say that, of the very few ladies who were 
on the course on ‘Wednesday last, at least nine-tenths 
were Southerners, and half of those must have wished 
they had remained at home. 

None of the furious fun of the Derby-day, none of the 
quieter enjoyment of the Oaks, none of the onesided bets of 
Ascot, none of the pleasant flirtations of Goodwood, could 
be met with there. The Yorkshiremen were too busy 
either te joke or to flirt, and when they betted they meant 
winning, and we fear that as a rule when young ladies 
bet boxes of gloves or handkerchiefs, the bet is only con- 
sidered good in the event of their opponents losing. _Cer- 
tainly one aspect of southern racecourses is visible. There, 
as here, eating and drinking are in the ascendant, but the 
heats of summer having given place to the more doubtful 
breezes of autumn, pigeon ples are out of season, and claret 
and champagne cups are discarded. Instead of those the 
mighty feeding men of the ridings deyour huge joints of 
beef and enormous hams from the famous hogs of the coun- 
try, washing these down with copious draughts of stingo 
and other train bemuddling beers. In spite of all these 
drawbacks, however, the greatevent of Wednesday was not 
without its interest to our readers, for was not the winner 
named after a lady member of the house of Rothschild, 
whose achievements in the world of letters no less than 
her character for deeds of benevolence, have given her a 
double claim to the respect and admiration of all : 

Tt must, indeed, be a source of sincere pleasure to all 
who love the pleasant outings on the racecourse, and who 
yet shrink from the trickery of the betting-room, to 
know that a gentleman of unimpeachable honour, who 
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runs his horses not for filthy lucre, but for genuine love 
of the sport, has been successful in winning four of the 
greatest equine prizes of the year. So, although they 
will not welcome ladies to their grand-stand, we yet offer 
our congratulations to the horse-loving Yorkshiremen on 
the successful celebration of their saint’s day, for 
surely St. Leger must be the patron saint of the county. 


We boast of living in an ago of statistics, and are 
accustomed to assure ourselves that, whatever may bo 
the conflict about principles, there is little room for dis- 
agreement respecting the substantial facts of the national 
condition. Yet look at this illustration of how little we 
really know. It may be three or four years ago—cer- 
tainly not much more—since Mr. John Bright, in one of 
his most impressive speeches at Birmingham, adverted in 
tones of both reprehension and apprehension to the alleged 
fact that the ownership of the soil of these islands was 


divided among less than 30,000 persons. Most people who 
reflected at all upon the subject could not but suspect, 
from data within their own knowledge and experience, 
that the estimate was somehow or other much too low. It 
appeared, nevertheless, as might have been expected, that 
Mr. Brignt was so far from intentionally or. recklessly 
misleading his hearers that his statement was fortified by 
evidence deducible from the Census of 1861, Now, how- 
ever, Lord Derby, presiding over the annual meeting of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural Society, lays 
his finger on the fact that, out of the whole number of 
persons so returned, 15,000, or a full half, were women, 
and claims the inevitable inference that a great majority 
of the men who owned land must have preferred to enter 
themselves under other designations. Passing from cer- 
tainty to surmise, the Earl, who seldom errs through want 
of caution, ventures to guess that the aggregate estimate 
of 30,000 as the number of hands among which the soil is 
held might be raultiplied by ten atleast, and still be below 
the mark. In this case, therefore, we have the singular 
phenomenon of two statesmen, each of whom has been a 
Cabinet Minister, and may reasovably aspire to become 
one again, differing in the proportion of one to ten in 
their calculations as to a matter of fact closely connected 
with the social and economical condition of the country. 
Doubtless they would find it easy to come to much closer 
accord on a calm comparison of the grounds for their dif- 
ferent opinions. But it is a striking proof of the want of 
positive knowledge that the limits within which important 
questions of fact are conceived to be momenturily debate- 
able should be so wide as this instance shows that they 
may be. 


A new public hall for fashionable ccncerts will be opened in 
Scarborough in November next, under the auspices of Lord 
Londesborough. It has been erected by the Messrs. Wadding- 
ton, of York, the well-known pianoforte makers. 


AN interesting episode took place the other day at the auction 
of Auber’s effects. It seems that when the well-known 
violinist Beriot left Paris for Italy, he made Auber a present of 
his portcait and also that of his wife’s (the celebrated Mulibran), 
both painted by Horace Vernet. The con of Beriot wrote on 
his father’s death to Auber, requesting him to make him a 
present of these two portraits, but no reply was given to his 
letter. At the auction it was noticed that two persons bid 
most energetically against each other for the possession of these 
two portraits, which, at length fell into the hands of a Monsieur 
Berthelier for 300f. His competitor turned round to him when 
tho hammer fell and said, ‘‘Sir, I regret very much that I 
cannot dispose over more money, Or you would never have 
got those pictures, for they are two relics I ardently wished to 
give as a present to the son of Beriot, an intimate friend of 
mine.” “ Well, that is singular,’’ replied Berthelier, “I have 
been bidding the whole time for Beriot’s son himself, who com- 
missioned me to attend the sale with that object.” 


A TESTIMONIAL, Consisting of a handsome silver salver and 
claret jug, has been presented to Mr. George Perren, in the 
Crystal Palace Opera Theatre, on the occasion of the series of 
English operas under his direction being brought to a clcse. 
Mr. Newton presided, and handed the testimonial to Mr. Perren. 
The inscription was:--‘‘ Presented to George Perren, Esq., 
director of the Crystal Palace Opera Company, by a few friends, 
in recognition of his unwearied exertions in the revival of 
English opera and the development of native talent, 3lst Aug., 
1871.” Mr. Perren acknowledged the compliment in a feeling 
speech, and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Ladies’ Committee, proposed by Mr. William Loveil. During 
the speeches which were made the growing popularity of the 
operas which Mr, Perren had so ably produced was held to be 
a matter of mutual congratulation, and the operatic perform- 
ances were regarded as an indisputable proof of the sound taste 
and quick appreciation of the English public. It was stated 
that the representations had been a source of great enjoyment 
to the large number of foreigners who had sojourned in London 
during the year. Mr. Perren’s own gervices as singer as well 
as manager were of course not forgotten in the eulogies pro- 
nounced. 


Amonast the many public buildings which attract the notice 
of visitors to London, the old Victoria has had its share, and at 
last it is doomed for demolition. The above theatre, which was 
opened in 1818 for dramatic performances, closed on Saturday 
evening last, the entertainments being for the benefit of the 
lessee and manager, Mr. J. A. Cave, who has so successfully 
catered for the dramatic public for the past sixteen years. The 
house on this occasion was filled to overflowing, notwithstanding 
the charges for admission being raised. Among the profes- 
sional celebrities who supported Mr. Cave for his farewell 
bencfit were Messrs. M. T. Swinbourne, W. M’Intyre, Cyrus 
W. Neil (from St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly), Mrs. H. Lee, Miss 
Barnett, Miss Farren, &c. The evening’s entertainment com- 
menced with the celebrated drama of Rod Roy, followed by the 
last act of Macleth, and concluded with the same piece that 
commenced the entertainment when the old Victoria was opene 
53 years ago, entitled Zhe Trial by Battle. In the course of the 
evening the manager was called before the curtain, and in re- 
turning thanks tor the great patronage he had received on the 
occasion of the last performance at the eld Victoria, he sa} 
that the work of demolition has already commenced, and in the 
place of the present building a magnificent music-hall woul 
take its place. The directors of the newcompany had appointe 
him as manager, and they would prove themselves worthy © 
the event by erecting one of the handsomest buildings 19 


London, 


Seprember 16, 1871.] 
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THE COURT. 


Tirovan still far from well the Queen’s health is progressing 
favourably, and during the latter days of last week was able to 
érive out accompanied by the Princess Beatrice and attended by 
Lady Churchill. 

On Sunday the Queen was unable to attend Divine service. 

Tn consequence of the abscess from which the Queen has been 
suffering having proved much greater in extent than was sup- 
posed when opened on Monday week, Professor Lister remained 
at the Castle during the week. It was healing so satisfactorily 
that he left the Castle on Sunday morning. The Queen’s 
general health had much improved the previous three days, 
though the abscess following so quickly on the very severe sore 
throat from which her Majesty lately suffered left her very 
weak. Some time must elapse before the Queen can regain her 
former health and strength. 

Viscount Halifax arrived, as Minister in attendance on her 
Majesty on Tuesday week, 

The Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Leopold, attended by 
Major-General Sir Thomas Biddulph, Mrs. Haig, and Mr. 
Collins, drove to Braemar, and were present at the Highland 
games on Thursday. 

On Saturday the Duke of Edinburgh went out deer-stalking. 

On Monday the Queen drove out, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by Lady Churchill. 

The Duke of Edinburgh went out deer-stalking. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived at Marl- 
borough House on Friday morning from the continent, 

The Prince of Wales visited Prince and Princess Louis of 
Hesse at Buckingham Palace. 

In the evening Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse dined 
with the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House. 

Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse visited the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House on Saturday, and remained to 
luncheon. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Teesdale and Lieutenant-Colonel A. Ellis, left London -on 
Saturday evening to take the command of the cavalry brigade 
of the 2d Division at Hartford-bridge Flats. 


———— 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Louis of 
Hesse (Princess Alice of Great Britain and Ireland) left 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday evening, for Balmoral, on 
a visit to the Queen with their five children, Princess 
Victoria, Elizabeth, and Irene, and Prince Ernest and Prince 
Frederic. 

Their Royal Highnesses, attended by Colonel Lynedoch 
Gardiner, R.H.A., visited the camp at Aldershot early on Mon- 
day, and accompanied the Commander-in-Chief on horseback to 
see the 2nd Division, under General Carey. 

Their Royal Highnesses returned to town in the afternoon, 
and occupied her Majesty’s box at the Haymarket Theatre. 

On Tuesday the Prince and Princess again left town by 
an early train, and joined the Duke of Cambridge near 
the Farnborough station, to witness the movement of the Ist 
Division, under Sir Hope Grant, from Aldershot Camp to the 
Chobham Ridges. 

Their Royal Highnesses afterwards proceeded to the 
headquarters of the Prince of Wales at Hartford Bridge 
Flats, and in the afternoon inspected the lines of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Andrewes’s battery, Royal Horse Artillery, and of the 
10th Hussars, 

The Prince of Wales and Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse 
afterwards visited Bramshill, and were conducted over the house 
by Sir William Cope. 

The Prince and Princess dined with the Prince of Wales, and 
slept under canvas at his Royal Highness’s headquarters. 

The Prince and Princess, attended by Colonel Gardiner, 
left the Cavalry Brigade Camp at half-past seven on Wednes- 
day morning, and drove to the Duke of Cambridge’s head- 
quarters at the Queen’s Pavilion, and proceeded to Woolmer 
Forest, again riding with his Royal Highness and staff to wit- 
ness the division field day of the two brigades commanded by 
Sir Charles Staveley. 

_ Their Royal Highnesses returned in the afternoon to Buck- 
Ingham Palace, having thus been enabled to see each of the 
three divisions of the force collected for the autumn mancouvres. 


Tue Queen is expected to remain at Balmoral till the early 
part of November, and then return to Windsor Castle. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Mary Prim- 
Tose have passed through town for Raby Castle, Durham, from 
& tour in Germany. 

ARRIVAL OF THE Princz AND Princess Lovis or Hzssz.— 

€ royal yacht Victoria and Albert arrived in the Thames on 

hursday last evening with the Prince and Princess Louis of 
Heese and their suite. Their royal highnesses are to remain 
for a short time at Buckingham Palace. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde, by the death, in July last, 
of the Hon. Caroline Mary Vernon Harcourt, only daughter of 
the second Baron Selsey (extinct), widow of the Rev. Leveson 

enables Vernon Harcourt, second son of Edward Vernon 
Harcourt, Lord Archbishop of York, and Anne, third daughter 
of Granville, first Marquis of Stafford, has come into a con- 
Siderable property in Sussex—viz., the West Dean Estate; and 
sane property over which Mrs. Harcourt also had power of 

1sposal. Newsells, in Hertfordshire, she has bequeathed to 
leutenant-General Lord Strathnairn. She was the last 
ae of the Peachey family Barons Selsey. On the 
pa ay her trother, Henry John third and last Lord Selsey, 
Herts teste issue, she inherited his estates in Sussex and 
marriage of hee property coming to the family through the 
Gee Jeanie mother, Hester Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Poichey ween Ls of Newsells, county Herts, with John 
coansotion With Heve Selsey. The Marqvis of Clanric rde’s 
©; {mily is derived from Mary, the youngest 


daughter ‘of Michael, 109i, 7 ; : 
Mr. George Jennings, a ae Clanricarde, who married 


Wilai: mentioned, mairied John 
ord Strathnairn’s connection +; : 

his grandmother was second wits Ge ae ae De 
of Duncombe Park, Yorkshire, and she was dat tak of Siz 
Philip Jennings Clarke, Bart. Newsells, a fine old s at a 
the borders of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire sea ice 
home of Sarah, first Duchess of Marlborough, the let Ain e 
and co-heir of Mr. Richard Jennings, of Sandridge erate 
Hertford, and where she passed her childhood and perha ‘f 
happiest days, i hd 


A CRY FROM THE BRICKYARDS. 


Mr. GrEorGE SMITH, of Coalville, Leicester, has issued 
an urgent appeal on behalf of the poor children employed 


an brickyards. The preface to the production is as fol- 
ows :— 


‘« One's eyes inevitably gather a mist of tears over that old, 
old story of the brick toilers in Egypt in the dear old Book, 
pathetic bits of which you have prefixed. I have no fault to 
find with preachers at this late day, be they in church or 
chapel, fetching thence texts for ‘doctrine, reproof, correction, 
instruction in righteousness.’ The ‘hard bondage’ of these 
far back brickmakers and their ¢eliverance by Him who 
‘hears’ and ‘remembers’ are imperishably worked into the 
mightier story of a mighty Redemption; and hence through all 
succeeding ages men shall turn and return to the divinely- 
simple record. But after all it isan old story, and all the suf- 
ferers in it long at rest. So that sooth to say o’ times, I yearn 
for less preaching about the dead past, and more sympathetic 
practice in the living present; aye, within the very range of 
the old-world tragedy of these brickmakers, For there are in 
this our own England brick-toilers and ‘hard bondage’ in 
brickmaking, that are sending Godward ‘sighs’ and ‘groan- 
ings’ and ‘cries’ of the most tragically sorrowful sort—‘ sighs’ 
and ‘groanings’ and ‘ cries’ from the midst of ourselves in this 
so vaunted 19th century, that might well bring down our 
preachers—and others too—from their pulpit dignities and pro- 
prieties, and impel them forth—like unto Moses—to ‘look’ on 
the ‘ burdens’ and catch up the cry of the presently wronged 
and helpless. May my poor words take a grip of some few 
hearts and consciences ! 

“It is told ot a sailor returned from a far voyage, after many 
chequered years, that landing in one of our great seaports, and 
chancing to find himself in a back Jane, he there saw a cage of 
birds suspended at a shop-door, and that going up to it and 
opening the cage door, he took out one, and another, and 
another of the captive birds, and softly tossed them up into the 
free air, following their flight with beaming face, and that ihen 
he stood, purse in hand, ready to pay down the price of all. 
The moncy having been paid, and the sailor being wonderingly 
questioned on his singular conduct, he with wet eyes recounted 
his own experiences, ending with these words: ‘1 have myself 
been a prisoner and know what it is to pine for liberty, and I 
wouldn’t have the poor birds kept there.’ 

‘Similarly in this thing of the brick-toilers and their hard 
bondage, and the cry of the children that I want to make ar- 
ticulate and penetrative to the many loving hearts of my 
tellow-countrymen and countrywomen, I write not at all from 
the outside or as a mere spectator. Asa child and Jad I have 
myself gone through what thousands on thousands of boys and 
girls are to-day going through—have myself borne and- been 
borne down by the * burdens’? that young backs are bearing— 
have myself breathed the polluting moral (that is immoral) 
atmosphere they are breathing—carry myself scars that must 
go with me to my grave, through hurt and wrong, and which 
hurt and wrong they are still enduring. Accordingly, the 
basis of my statements, as the impulse to my appeal, rests on an 
actual, personal experience of the ongoings in England's brick- 
fields and brick-yards; while since I became a man I have been 
and still am in constant relationship with the trade. My heart 
is sore for the ‘little ones,’ and stirred with indignation against 
the unwomanly and unwomanising work assigned these mothers 
aud sisters, and I must speak out. All honour unto reverence, 
to Mrs. Barrett Browning for her passionate as compassionate 
lay of the ‘ Cry of tne Children ;’ scalding tears have baptized 
it with holier chrysm than apostolical hands; but my humble 
utterances must be in hard prose, with scarce a gleam of poetry 
illumining. I make no pretence to author-craft or fine sentence- 
writing. I aim at telling simply a dark chapter in the ‘annals 
of the poor.’ Throughout I speak that I do know. 

“‘The matter of fact that I should wish to bulk out in all its 
largeness and shame before the philanthropy and Christianity 
of England is, that in our brick-fields and brick-works there 
are from 20,000 to 30,000 children—from as low as three and 
four up to 16 and 17—undergoing a very ‘ bondage’ of toil and 
a horror of evil training that carries peril to it. ‘Then 

*T claim the protection of the law for these children specially, 
and all children univerea'ly, by placing them within the inspec- 
tion and regulation of an act kindred with the Workshops or 
the Factory Acts. 

‘‘ These are the two main things that I seek to make good to 
every candid reader and inquirer, and as against those employers 
and enforcers of child labour, who mistakingly regard it as their 
interest to maintain the present system (vr no system). So far 
as I know my own heart I am anxious to exclude personalities, 
to avoid giving pain to individuals; but it isn’t easy, perhaps 
impossible, te expose wrongs without hitting the wrong-doers, 
to place before the community actual facts, and not lay one’s 
self open to accusations of personal animus, and all the rest of 
it. Throughout my endeavour shall be so to put the case of my 
little clients (if I may be allowed the honour to call them so) as 
to prove a wrong and secure a remedy—shrinking from no ob- 
loquy or misconstruction, because of telling ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ Locally, I have from 
time to time, through a goodly number of years, met the ob- 
jections of given employers and their mouthpieces: even when 
the delirious violence of their language placed them beyond the 
pale of recognition within civilized society. But.as it is ill con- 
tending with a chimney-sweep without being blackened, or a 
baker without being whitened (each alike unpleasant) ; or un- 
metaphorically, as it is only to involve one in unavailing argu- 
ment with crass ignorance and imagined self-interest combined, 
to try to convince certain underbred, if wealthy, masters of 
brick-yards and their lackeys, I shall prefer putting my data 
with all integrity and carefulness before the public, and leave 
them to make their own way, 7%. ¢., disentangled from merely 
personal charge and couutercharge. I the more readily carry 
out this design from the abounding proofs received, that many 
employers are really unaware (culpably unaware) of the on- 
goings in their own brick-yards. 

‘‘T have then to show first, that in our brick-fields and brick- 
yards there are from 20,000 to 30,000 children—from as low as 
three and four up to 16 and 17—undergoing a ‘ bondage’ of toil 
and a horror of evil-training that carries peril in it.” 


The remedy Mr. Smith proposes is as follows :— 


“1, I seek absolutely to prohibit infant and child labour in 
brick-yards (as everywhere), such as has been superabundantly 
proved to exist extensively, whereby the merest dots of ‘little 
ones,’ from three and four to seven and eight upwards, are 
‘broken in’ and kept to labour. 

“9, I seek absolutely to prohibit the employment of girls and 
women in the work of brick-yards. 

“3, I seek to have it enacted that no one shall be permitted to 
work in brickyards sooner than the twelfth birthday, and then 
only when certified to be able to ‘read, write, and cipher.’ 

“4, I seek to lessen the hours of labour to a maximum of 
from eight to ten hours, and from 12 years to 14, or thereby, to 
permit only alternate days’ working—the latter preferable to 


LAs which has practical though not insurmountable diffi- 
culties. 

“5, I seek to bave official supervision of the health and 
treatment of all juveniles in brick-yards, and punishment to be 
felt by breakers of the law. 

“6, I seek to place all brick-yards, tileries, and the like 
under an amalgamation of the Factories Act and the. Work- 
shone Act—including all employing under ag well as above 50 

ands. 

“7, I seek to have inspectors and sub-inspectors who know 
the usages of the brick-yards, &c., and the inspection to be 
universal. At present not more than 100 brick-yards out of 
2,825 are thus inspected.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER AT KENTISH TOWN. 
Tue circumstances connected with this death still remain un- 
explained; indeed, the facts which have been brought to light 
since the opening of the inquest seem to involve the matter in 
still greater mystery. As stated in evidence, when Mrs. Phillips, 
the landJady of the Morton Arms, opened the door to her son, 
he was followed into the house by a youngish-looking man, 
who said he was a medical student, and who, when Mrs. Phillips 
got towels and water, washed the deceased’s head, and placed 
the towels round it, and attended to him some time while he 
laid on one of the benches in the parlour. It has transpired 
that before he did this the deceased not only pulled down the 
shutters, but is stated to have served one or two custumers. 
When Mr. Phillips, jun., left the Morton Arms to go home to 
his own residence, No. 56, Hawley-road, it is believed this 
young man, the medical student, accompanied him. He was at’ 
that time dressed most shabbily, and his toes are stated to have 
been almost coming through his boots; but it is asserted that 
in the afternoon or evening of the same day he was seen at the 
Oxford Arms, in the High-street, Camden Town, near the spot 
where Mr. Phillips is supposed to have been knocked down, 
dressed like a yentleman, and made some remarks about the 
matter, but was not then aware of his death. Strange, how- 
ever, to relate, the police have no clue to him. The statement 
that about the time of the occurrence the public-house near 
where the deceased is supposed to have been knocked down and 
maltreated was full of roughs is positively denied by Mr. New- 
port, the landlord of the Oxford Arms, to which houee the report 
was supposed to refer. He was in the bar himself, and young 
Phillips was personally known to him, and they were on friendly 
and speaking terms, und he could not have come in there with- 
out his seeing him. Moreover, up to five o'clock that’ morning 
there were not more than some twelve or fourteen persons who 
had entered the place, and those were merely working men, 
who had called in for a glass of beer or something on their way 
to work, and no cabman was observed. There is no truth in 
the statement which appeared in some of the duily papers that 
fifty of the mounted police have been withdrawn to go to the 
Camp Manceuvres at Aldershot. In the first place, there never 
was a quarter of that number in the oistrict, and the inhabi-. 
tants have not expressed any opinion in the matter, as stated. 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


Ar Judges’ Chambers on Saturday was heard the case of 
Leathers v. Marshall, which arose from an action for breach of 
promise of marriage. ‘The cause which was before his lordship 
on the previous day, was for an order on the defendant to pay 
by instalments the damages and cost inthe action. Mr. Speake 
was for the plaintiff, and Mr. Holt for the defendant. The 
defendant had not pleaded, ard at the Sheriff’s Court, Red 
Lion-square, the jury awarded £150 as damages, and in addi- 
tion there were the costs of the cause, and no part had been 
paid. Several affidavits were read on both sides. The sum- 
mons had been adjourned, to show that the defendant had the 
means of paying. On his behalf it was alleged that he lived 
with his father and had no means. On the other hand it was 
proved that he had said that he ‘‘ would sooner rot in prison” 
than pay the damages and costs to the young woman. Mr. 
Justice Brett laid down that he could not make an order under 
the Debtor’s Act unless means were shown to exist. Mr, 
Speakes contended that the defendant had received £100, and 
still possessed property. Mr. Holt, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted that the case was proved. Among the affidavits on the 
part of the defendant was one by a surgeon that he was of 
‘6 weak intellect.” His lordship asked whether it was wished 
that the defendant should attend to be personally examined ; 
and, this offer having been accepted, the summons was ad- 
journed for another week for the defendant to appear. 


A Supposep Fasting Giru.—The Preston Herald has 
been making inquiries respecting the alleged case of a fasting 
girl at Walton, but owing to the reticence and superstition of 
the relatives of the young woman, facts are really difficult to 
glean. From the neighbours some very strange circumstances 
may be gathered. It would seem from their statements that 
within the 16 months the girl has not only had her lips mois- 
tened, but that she has drank a pint, and even a quart of water 
at atime; that mixed with some of this was a quantity of old 
cheese dissolved with boiling water, alternated with black 
currant preserve. On one occasion she was caught out of bed 
in the middle of the night, and the relatives thought it was her 
ghost, and were much terrified; whilst some of the neighbours 
were wicked enough to think that she was then endeavouring 
to procure something in the nature of food. There can be no 
doubt that the relatives believe she is now living without food, 
but what most concerns the public is whether they are not being 
deceived, and in the interests of science a close investigation 
would seem to be imperative. But the most curious part of the 
story remains to be told. The whole family are Roman 
Catholics, and some of them are thoroughly impressed with the 
notion that the woman is suffering for the sins of her mother, 
who was converted to Protestantism, and died in that faith. 
They say, further, that the “fasting woman” is now really a 
saint upon earth, that she is sustained by spiritual food, that 
she holds nightly cowmunications with the saints in heaven, 
and that the Virgin Mary occasionally comes to the bed-room 
door and holds converse with her, The same paper publishes 
the following report on the case, supplied by Dr. Marshall :— 
“ Stephens n-terrace, Wednesday Morning.—Dear Sir,—! bave 
not been able to place myself in possession of details in connece 
tion with the so-called fasting case, so as to write out ‘a report. 
I have, however, been to the house in which the girl lives, and 
and lamina pcsition to state that the rumour that she has 
fasted for 16 mozths has originated with the public. The girl 
is confined to bed, and has been for the time specified. Ske 
takes a little food, though she can only take a little. The 
people seem respectable, though poor, and are ta tihe much 
grieved at the publicity which has been Shr 0 the case, 
They are quite averse to making & talk or show of the girl, 
and have no desire to make money by her unfortunate illness. 
With the denial of the ‘ fasting,’ the public interest in the case, 
of course, is at an end,—I am, 817, yours truly, A, Marswann,” 
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Tx first experimental train passed through the Mont 
Cenis tunnel on Wednesday. 


TuE state of siege in Paris will, it is said, be definitely 
raised on the 30th of this month. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Mortimer’s funeral took place on 
Wednesday afternoon at Hampton, Middlesex. 


Vicror Huco is writing a new work, ‘“L’Année 
Terrible,” in which he will describe the misfortunes of France. 


THE Illinois farmers are said to be discouraged that 
their corn crop is so great, and the price consequently so 
small, 

Ir is confidently asserted that the fourth half-mil- 
liard of francs will be paid to Germany before the end of 
November. 


QTEPNEY-GREEN is to be converted intoa public recrea- 
tion ground, at an expense of 3,000/., which will be provided by 
the Metropolizan Board of Works. 


Tue announcement of the departure of Cardinal 
Bonaparte from Rome, with a letter from the Pope to the ex- 
Emperor Napoleon, is now contradicted. 


An Englishman, named John Pope, who had been 
coachman to Paschal Grousset, of Commune celebrity, has been 
arrested on u charge of complicity with his master. 


HANDEL’s oratorio Samson was performed in the Ex- 
change Hall, Wolverhampton, on Tuesday, in behalf of the 
funds of the South Staffordshire General Hospital. 

Tur training-ship Racer, which ran aground on Mon- 
day on a sandbank off Ryde, has been towed off, and on Tuesday 
night was taken into Portsmouth to be overhauled. 


Tur Right Hon. James Stansfeld, President of the 
Poor-law Board, will visit Liverpool in November, in order to 
distribute the prizes gained by the students of the Liverpool 


Institute. 


Sous attention has been excited by a pamphlet just 
published at Brussels with the title of ‘The Plebeian Revolu- 
tion—Letters to Junius.” The subject is the position of 
France since the Communist defeat. 


Ir is reported at St. Petersburg that a new law on the 
Press will be laid before the Council of State by the end of the 
prerent month. The matter is kept strictly secret, and it is 
feared that the Russian newspapers will be subjected to new 
restrictions. 


Viscount Briprort is reported to be suffering at his 
residence, near Chard, from a fractured collar-bone. His lord- 
ship was out riding the other day, when his horse stumbled and 
he was thrown to the ground; but he is now progressing 
favourably. 


TE Minister of Commerce has presented to the National 
Assembly a project of law to ask a supplementary credit of 24 
millions in the Minister’s proposal. The following statistics 
are given :—29,343 horses were eaten during the siege, their 
cost was 23,130,000 francs ; the supplying of provisions absorbed 
the sum of 115,146,119 francs. 


_ Tne national revenue from the 1st of April to the 9th 
instant was £26,837,154, as against 26,312,049 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. The expenditure during the same 
time was £30,642,954, against £29,073,880 in the corresponding 
period last year, The balance in hand on the 9th instant 
was £2,549,317, against £4,591,540 on the same date in 1870. 


Tw answer to the numerous communications from the 
Rochester Town Council to the War Department, requesting 
the removal of the gun-cotton stored at Upnor Castle, which 
was considered to endanger the safety of the neighbouring 
towns, Mr. Cardwell has sent a letter giving directions for its 
removal from the magazine as soon as possible. 


Tre Truro election took place on Wednesday. Mr. 
Jenkins (Liberal) headed the poll during the first hour, but he 
was then passed by Colonel Hogg (Conservative), who kept the 
lead until the close, at four o’clock, when he had a majority of 
169; the numbers being, according to the official declaration 
by the mayor—Hogg 605, Jenkins 436. 


TE Courier Diplomatique states that at Salzburg Count 
Beust and Prince Bismarck have resolvei to maintain the 
peace of Hurope against all aggressors. A protocol has been 
signed concerning measures to be taken against the Inter- 
national. Other Powers will be invited to give in their adhe- 
sion. Denmark is thinking of addressing Bismarck directly 
upon the arrangement of the North Schleswig question, 

Lorp Excno was present, and made a speech the other 
day at a great meeting of South Yorkshire miners. The object 
of the meeting was to advocate arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes between masters and men, rather than strikes 
or lock-outs. They passed a resolution setting forth that they 
feel deeply the injustice done to them by the Government not 
passing the Mines Regulation Bill through the House of 
Commons during the past session. 


Tux death is announced of Mr. Thomas Ballantyne, 
which occurred a few days ago at his residence in Tufnell Park, 
Holloway, at the age of sixty-five. He was originally a weaver 
at Paisley, where he worked as a boy at the loom, but subse- 
quently devoted himself to writing for the press. He edited 
the Statesman on its first appearance some ten or twelve years 
ago; and he was subsequently for some years the editor and 
manager of the Press and St. James’s Chronicle. 


Lorp Cuurston died last Monday. He was seized 
with faintness on Saturday week, at the Brixham Court House, 
having previously walked to that place in_his usual excellent 
health. He was conveyed to his seat, Lupton House, two 
miles distant, and Sir Maresey and Lady Lopes (her ladyship 
being Lord Churston’s only daughter) were summoned, and 
remained with his lordship until his death. The late peer 
(better known as Sir John Yarde Buller) was 72 years of age, 
His grandson, Captain Buller, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
succeeds him. 


At Leeds, a few days ago, Mr. Edward Utharles Webb 
surgeon, was fined 40s, and costs, and bound over in two heavy 
sureties to keep the peace, for assaulting and threatening to 
horsewhip Mr. Hopkins, another surgeon. The defendant had 
seized Mr, Hopkins by the throat, and held him until he was 
rescued by two students and his cook. ‘I'he defence was that 
Mr. Hopsins had made a very Serious allegation, in which the 
name of Mr. Webb and a lady of Leeds were involved. 


Av a meeting of the Central Committee of the Amalga- 
mated Trades, held at Blackfriars, some of the secretaries of 
the branch societies reported that since the appearance of the 
aotice in the papers that a demonstration was to be held in 
Trafalgar-square, to be presided over by Mr. Odger, they had 
received a number of notices from subscribers that they should 
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stop their subscriptions if party politicians were to be allowed 
to take part in these meetings. They looked upon such men as 
Odger, Mottershead, and Shipton as mere political agitators, in 
whom neither the working men nor anyone else have any con- 
fidence. The discussion thus raised became so warm that the 
chairman was obliged to dissolve the meeting, and adjourned 
the discussion and consideration of the subject. 


A TERRIBLE accident befell a gentleman named Nichols 
at Exeter on Thursday. Some persons going along the road 
between the Mount Dinham Cliffs and the river Exe saw a 
man falling headforemost over the cliffs, 70 feet high, and 
pitch on to a heap of gravel. On going to him they found that 
he was dying. His skull was smashed, and his body was 
frightfully bruised. There was a very strong wind blowing at 
the time, and one supposition is that he was blown over; 
another that he had a fit. - 

A RATHER singular and difficult question of law has 
arisen out of the sentence of death passed upon Rossel. Article 
238 of the Code of Military Justice punishes with death deser- 
tion to the enemy; and it is argued that Rossel, having gone 
over to the enemy, and been condemned for so doing, confers 
the quality of belligerents on the insurgents of the Commune! 
Wednesday's Avenir Libéral states that the capital sentence on 
Colonel Rossel has been commuted into one of detention in a 
fortress. The same paper mentions a rumour that on the day 
when the National Assembly separates for the holidays all the 
members of the Extreme Left, and some even of the Left 
Centre, will resign their seats. 


AN important investigation under the Lunacy Act has 
been held in the Sheriff’s Court, Dumfries. Mr. Wilson, a 
gentleman from the Isle of Man, alleged to have been kid- 
napped into the Crichton Lunatic Asylum, Dumfries, presented 
a petition under the 92nd section of the Act for his liberation. 
His wife opposed the application. Three medical certificates 
as to his sanity and four as to his insanity were read, together 
with a statement on the part of his wife as to his condition 
before he was placed under restraint. The sheriff held that 
the petitioner under the section could not be the lunatic, and 
accordingly dismissed the petition. 


Two men, named Pettitt and Waller, were brought 
before the magistrates at Cuckfield, in Sussex, on Tuesday 
charged with the murder of James Greenhead at that place in 
November, 1869. The deceased was found dead in the ditch 
bounding Cuckfield churchyard, with his skull battered in. It 
was supposed that the murdered man, who lived at Croydon, 
had been engaged in a robbery, and had been killed by his 
comrades, Some evidence was now given by Waller, who pro- 
fesses to have seen the murder committed, and the inquiry was 
adjourned. 

A SILLY panic (says the Kerry Post) seems to have 
taken possession of the minds of the people in this locality for 
the last few days. A strange report was circulated, to the effect 
that the children attending the national schools were to be 
branded, by order of the Government, with the letters V.R. 
This rumour gained credence among the humbler classes, and 
caused the utmost anxiety and alarm among the parents 
whose children were then attending the Listowel National 
School. A rush was immediately made by the fathers and 
mothers for the school, and despite the remonstrance of the 
teachers the children were precipitately hurried away. 


Mr. GLADSTONE made a speech on Tuesday at Thornes 
House, the residence of Mr. J. Milnes Haskell, where he had 
been sought out by the Wakefield Liberal Association, which 
presented him with an address. The right hon. gentleman, 
adverting to the title of the association whose representatives 
had waited upon him, remarked that as we have now had in 
full operation a popular system of representation for the last 
forty years, the experience of that forty years has in a great 
degree proved that the party which is known as the Liberal 
party is upon the whole the stronger in this country. He did 
not think it likely or desirable that it should absorb and super- 
sede the other party. 


THE engineers’ strike in the North is finding work for 
the magistrates, At the Newcastle and Gateshead police courts 
in one day seven cases of assault and intimidation on workmen 
imported by master engineers were under investigation. Two 
workmen were sentenced to two months each, two to three 
months each, one was bound over to keep the peace, and three 
men were remanded for brutal assault, the complainant in the 
case being too much hurt to appear. A number of the foreign 
workmen did not resume work at the beginning of the week, 
and at a special sitting the mayor issued warrants for their 
apprehension, while a number of Cornish workmen imported 
by the masters have left the town. 


For some time past a man named Goddard, who was 
recently employed at Guy’s Hospital, has been missing from 
his home, and no clue could be found to his whereabouts. It 
appeared that about a month ago there was to be a distribution 
of some money at a club to which Goddard belonged, and he 
left home perfectly sober to go there. He attended the club, 
but did not return home, and nothing had since been heard of 
him. On Saturday, however, a body was picked up at Batter- 
sea Reach in a very decomposed state, but not so far decayed 
as not to be recognisable. ‘The body was found to be that of 
Goddard. The deceased man was the father of the girl who 
was burnt to death in a fire at a small beershop in Little 
Suffolk-street, Borough, about eighteen months or two years 
ago. 

At a meeting of the House Committee of the Birming- 
ham Board of Guardians, a discussion took place in reference 
to the provision of religious instruction for the Roman Catholic 
inmates. Hitherto the services of the priest have been given 
gratuitously, and the question discussed was whether he should 
in future have a salary. The clerk said he had received letters 
from the Manchester and Preston Boards of Guardians, saying 
that they paid £40 a year to a priest for giving spiritual in- 
struction to the Koman Catholic inmates. Mr. Downing moved 
a resolution to instruct the clerk to obtain information from 
unions where ro stipends were paid to the priests, and to ask 
how the system was found to work. Mr. Webb seconded the 
motion, which was ultimately carried. 


Tue engines of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade were 
actively employed in attending fires in different parts of London 
on Sunday. One was in Paternoster-row, another in Newgate- 
street, a third in St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, but the 
damage at each was not of that character as to deserve 
lengthened reports, In the evening, however, @ fire of a 
formidable character took place near Westminster Abbey. 
Thousands at once rushed in the direction of the light thrown 
up into the air, and it turned out to be on the premises of Mr. 
Price, a dairyman to the Court, situate 1n Blackhorse-yard, 
Broadway, Westminster. After the lapse of an hour or a little 
better, all danger of the fire extending was Over The pro- 
vendor stores, stable, and other buildings were destroyed, but 
all the live stock was saved. ‘The cause of the fire 18 unknown. 
Another fire happened on the premises of Messrs. M’ Dougall 
and.Sons, harness-makers, No. 11, Upper Thames-street, City. 
The flames were fortunately confined to the basement. 


-was a relative of Lord Dundonald’s. 
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Tue death is announced of Sybil, Duchess of St. 
Albans. She died about midnight on Thursday week, in the 
twenty-second year of her age, of puerperal fever. She had 
been in indifferent health before her confinement, which 
occurred about a fortnight since, and either from having taken 
cold or from natural causes, the disease to which she succumbed 
developed itself. The daughter of General Sir Charles Grey, 
long attached to the Court of her Majesty, she was married in 
1867, and had just given birth to her third child. It would be 
unbecoming here (says a notice in the Zimes) to describe her 
unusua! personal advantages, but all those who were admitted 
to her acquaintance will never fail to remember the extraor- 
dinary grace of manner and sweetness of temper which 
distinguished her even among the most gifted of her contem- 
poraries. 


CoLoNEL RossEx was tried at Versailles last week. Tho 
court was crowded. His father, mother, sisters, and brothers 
were present, as well as a great number of officers and soldiers 
of his old corps of Engineers. The trial lasted six hours. The 
prisoner declared that he joined the Commune hoping to conquer 
the Prussians, as he could not submit to the terms of peace. 
The court retired at 6 p.m., and returned from their delibera- 
tion at 6.45 p.m., when they gave sentence of death and military 
degradation. The scene was very affecting. The relatives, 
and, indeed, everyone else, were grieved, but the sentence was 
known to be inevitable. Nota whisper was heard for a few 
minutes, though there were thousands in the court. The pre- 
sident of the court was so affected that he hardly read the 
sentence. 


Tue Salut Public of Lyons has received a letter from 
Paris giving some curious details relative to the death of Com- 
mandant de Sigoyer, of the 26th Battalion of Foot Chasseurs. 
On the 21st and 22nd May he assisted at the taking of the gates 
of St. Cloud and Auteuil, the capture of the Trocadero and the 
Palace de l'Industrie.’ On the morning of the 24th he was the 
first to enter the Tuileries garden, and by the promptitude of 
his action was able to save the Gallery of Antiquities at the 
Louvre from the flames. The same evening he distinguished 
himself in the attack of the Hotel de Ville. On the night of 
the 25th, while he was making a reconnaissance of the barri- 
cades at the Bastille, which were to be taken the next morning, 
he was seized by a band of insurgents. Being dragged to the 
Place by those monsters, both his hands were chopped off, and, 
his clothes being saturated with petroleum, he was burned alive. 
His widow and children are absolutely without resources, buta 
pension is about to be voted to them by the National Assembly. 


JULES DE LERMAN, a Frenchman, surrendered before 
the Lord Mayor to undergo a further examination on a charge 
of converting to his own use certain shares entrusted to him for 
a specific purpose by another Frenchman named Bilon. The 
prosecutor described himself as a financial agent, carrying on 
business in the Strand; and the defendant is the editor of a 
financial publication called L’Epargne. The prosecutor was 
cross-examined at some length with reference to the nature o 
his business, anda witness was called for the defence, with the 
view of showing that he had given the defendant authority to 
sell the securities. At the close of the case the Lord Mayor 
said he had made up his mind that there was suflicient evidence 
on which to send the defendant to another court for tria’. He 
had received the shares from the prosecutor, and sold them for 
£375, and he had neither given back the shares nor paid the 
balance between the £250 and the £375. The defendant was 
accordingly committed for trial, but was admitted to bail on 
entering into his own recognizances and finding two sureties for 
£200 each. 


Ar the Marylebone Police Court, the fascinating young 
woman giving the name of Florence Caroline Cowper was again 
charged with obtaining goods by false pretences. Christopher 
Scott, manager to a nurseryman at Botcherley, near Carlisle, 
called for the prosacution, said he was the father of the prisoner. 
She was placed by Lord Dundonald in a high-class school at 
Derby House, Bayswater. About eight years ago Lord Dun- 
donald placed her there as the Hon. Miss Grey. He (witness) 
did not know if she had any right to be the Hon, Mirs Gray. 
The prisoner was his own daughter, and not his foster daughter. 
He had never seen Lord Dundonald. Cross-examined: She 
was known in society as the Hon. Miss Cowper. She married 
a gentleman of the name of Joseph Robert Baylis, who had 
between £7,000 and £8,000 per annum, He believed Baylis 
She had her cards 
printed, the Hon. Mrs. Baylis. Her husband died, and left her 
the whole of his fortune, and she would have had it had she 
not met with Mr. Cowper. She had been known to the world 
as an “honourable.” She had also married a Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Scott, and had also kept up the “‘ honourable.” He knew 
that she was to be presented to the Queen as the Hon. Mrs. | 
Baylis, Mr. Baylis was a gentleman at arms to the Queen. 
Witness saw a letter from Mr. Baylis requesting her to come to 
London to be presented. He believed £94,000 was coming to 
her.—Mr. Mansfield committed the prisoner for trial, but con- 
sented to take two sureties in £100 each for her appearance. 


DEATH oF GonzALEs BrAvo.—The last Minister of the 
ex-Queen of Spain, Gonzales Bravo, has just died at the age of 
54. He was taking an airing in his carriage when an attack of 
apoplexy came on, and he died in a very short space of time. 
He was born in 1817, and became known in Madrid as a jour- 
nalist of the most advanced Radical type. In 1840 he was a 
writer in El Owiriguay, and became ministur for the Interior 
under Marshal Narvaez in September, 1864; again in July, 
1866; and lastly in June, 1867. He proposed in the Cortes 
measures rectricting the liberty of the press and the freedom of 
election, as well as curbing the power of the municipal organi- 
sation. On the decease of Narvaez, in April, 1868, Gonzales 
Bravo was placed at the head of the Ministry, retaining the 
portfolio of Minister of the Interior, and then declared his in- 
tention of following out the policy which had been pursued by 
his predecessor. His course of action served but to hasten the 
inevitable fall of the Bourbon dynasty, for while the country 
appeared totally calm and undisturbed, he either had secret infor- 
mation of military conspiracies, or believed that such existed, and 
resorted to extreme measures of repression. Marshal Serrano, 
Duque de la Torre, Generals Dulcie, Zabala, Cordoba, Milan, 
Del Bosc, and many other superior officers were thrown into 
prison or sent to the Canaries ; the Duc de Montpensier and his 
family were compelled to leave the country, and steps were 
taken to hold the army in readiness for the repression of an in- 
surrection. Meantime an English steamer conveyed the gene- 
rals from the Canaries to Cadiz. Admiral Topete hoisted the 
flag of the Revolution on board his ship; the fleet joined him ; 
and Serrano landing, was surrounded by several regiments, who 
were quickly joined by others, and ere lung met and conquered 
the royal forces under the Marquis de Novaliches. Gonzales 
Bravo instantly resigned his post and fled—taking, as th 2Span- 
ish papers allege, a very large sum with him from th. public 
treasury. He crossed the Spanish frontier in the end of Sey~ 
tember, 1868, and met the Queen at Bayonne. Since that time 
he continued to reside in France, and did not appear to trouble 


} himself much with political matters, 
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ausic and the Brame. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tuts Festival commenced on Tuesday at Gloucester, the first 
oratorio performance taking place in the nave. The selection 
was exclusively Handelian. First came bis Esther overture, 
followed by his Dettingen Te Deum ; and lastly, Jeptha, with 
Mr. Sullivan’s additional accompaniments. In the interval 
between the first and second parts Mendelssohn’s anthem “ Hear 
my prayer,’ the solo by Madme. de Wilhorst, was set down. 
The Esther overture and the overture to Jeptha were performed 
with a perfection which was a complete certificate for the ac- 
complishments of the band. There were few hitches in the 
morning performance throughout, and the whole was brought 
to a close soon after four o’clock. Jn the Jeptha oratorio the 
parts were allotted thus :—Jeptha, Mr. Vernon Rigby ; Zebul, 
Signor Foli; Storge, Madame Patey; Iphis, Mdlle. Titiens ; 
Hamor, Miss Martell. Mr. Vernon Rigby sustained the lead- 
ing tenor part admirably, leaving little to be regretted in the 
absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, whose voice his so singularly re- 
sembles. The gems of the piece were no doubt the air “ Scenes 
of Horror,”’ by Madame Patey, and “Tune the soft melodious 
lute,” by Mdlle. Titiens. The chorus, “ When His loud voice,” 
was poured forth like a torrent of harmonious thunder. The 
dramatic termination of the oratorio, with the climax “Waft 
her, angels,’ was almost overpowering. In the evening selec- 
tions from The Creation and Israel in Egypt were given in the 
Cathedral. On Wednesday morning the oratorio was Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, which has now for many years taken a perma- 
nent position at these festivals, and is second only in point of 
attraction to Handel’s Messiah. When Dr. Wesley assumed 
the conductor’s chair at half-past eleven o’clock the spectacle 
in the Cathedral was most cheering, after the emptiness dis- 
played on the previous morning. It is computed that there 
were not less than 2,500 persons present. The collection on 
behalf of the charity was correspondingly increased. The 
Elijah of Mendelssohn is now so well known in all musical circles 
that little requires to be said of its performance. It has intro- 
duced to public notice fresh aspirants for musical laurels, 
Madame Patey and Mdlle. Titiens only assisted in the second 
part of the oratorio, which the prima donna opened with a mag- 
nificent rendering of the “ Hear ye, Israel,” in which her noble 
voice rang like a clarion through the sacred building. Madame 
Patey’s ‘Oh, rest in the Lord,” was a piece of the purest 
pathos. Mr. Vernon Rigby’s rendering of the air, ‘‘ Then shall 
the righteous,” was much in both voice and manner like that of 
Sims Reeves, As the company left the Cathedral the rain was 
pouring down heavily. The first secular concert took place at 
the Shire-hall in the evening. Handel's Acis and Galatea 
formed the first part of the concert. 

Thursday morning was devoted to Bach’s ‘¢ Passions-musik,”’ 
Mr. W. G. Cusin’s new oratorio Gideon (expressly composed for 
the Festival), and a short selection from Spohr’s Calvary—a 
somewhat long programme. The earlier scheme of the festival 
promised a second new oratorio, St. John the Baptist, composed 
by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, which we believe was accepted for 
performance, but the chief part being written for a very high 
baritone voice, and there being no solo singer of that class en- 
gaged, the work was withdrawn, from that cause. Friday, the 
concluding day, was to be appropriated—according to time- 
honoured custom—to the oratorio of oratorios, the Messiah. 
The evening concert on Thursday commenced with ten pieces 
from Le Nozze di Figaro, beginning with the everture, and ter- 
minating with the sestet ‘Sola, sola”—the second part of the 
programme commencing with Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, and 
Including, besides various vocal pieces, Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Brilliant in E flat, for pianoforte, performed by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann. The Festival proceedings were to be supple- 
Mented, according to past usage, by a full-dress ball last 
evening (Friday), in the Shire Hall. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


M. Rrvrere is determined that ‘‘ Promenade Concerts” shall 
not be amusements of the past. To the names of Strauss, Jul- 
lien, and Mellon must be now added Riviere as amongst the 
successful conductors of these species of entertainments. The 
excellent arrangement of the programmes, which vary the 
lightest with the most classical music, the admirable quality of 

e band, and the judiciousness with which the vocalists are 
chosen, all prove that M. Riviere is fully alive to his work, 
whilst the gratifying fact that Covent Garden is crowded every 
night equally proves that the public appreciate the efforts ke is 
making for their amusement. 


MR. SANTLEY’S FAREWELL CONCERT. 


We have our representative men in music as well as in 
literature, the drama, and the fine arts. Mr. Santley is a 
representative man in the best and fullest sense of the word. 

€ very nations that once upon a time denied our claim to be 
Considered a musical community always admitted that Provi- 
€nce had blessed us with some very fine voices. Weber was 
fatisfied with Braham as a tenor, and the highest authorities 
moss the sea cannot be disposed to question the fact of the 
nglishmav, Charles Santley, being immeasurably the best 

Atitone of the present day. It does not always happen that 

© possessors of the noblest voices are at the same time the 

Nest singers, but in the case of Mr. Santley we have the 

ghest possible culture in conjunction with natural qualifica- 
at Such as few indeed can boast of. Perfection of style in 
Fone art is a characteristic of our great baritone, and the credit 

the English school of singing is quite safe in the hands of 
tau; Santley. On Monday night he took his farewell previous 
the .» *Ppearing before American audiences. He will sail for 
ie new country ina few day s from this time, and concerning 
ere bition in the great nation the other side of the Atlantic 
in ate Cannot be much doubt. A warm and genial welcome is 
a ore for Mr. Santley, and though we cannot well spare him, 
ie = not one of his multitudinous admirers but will wish 
Oongmttie success in the venture he is about to make. 
accompanie aes and good wishes innumerable will assuredly be 
standing tHRe Sy, a desire for his speedy return, for, notwith- 
can boast of many good and reliable vocalists, 


the fact remai 
ismnotto be foun An & successor thoroughly equal in excellence 


The public who ¢ F 
were autnasinstia ait ‘eet on Monday into St, James’s Hall 


that greeted Mr. Santley seme. The vociferous applause 


»<ry time he appeared was natural 
eanes eceniessapy ay besought ie at all his solos 
Concert on the familiar model, and Mag was simply a ballad 
Were “The Vagabond,” “'The - Santley’s three songs 


’ : 1 ell-rj ” 
'eoman’s Wedding Song,” all of which h auer, 


repeating the 
Sang with Mr. W. H. Cummings in the duet, « Tho matey teres 
laa . : ict’ , 

f The vocal selections were, without exaeptinn et 
Vourites, and most of the songs were additionally. familar 
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from constant association with the singers. Mr. Santley’s 
farewell concert was an undoubted success, and the audience 
lost no opportunity of showing how completely satisfied they 
were with the programme supplied. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


WE are sorry to have to record the fact that Mr. Albery’s 
new piece, Apple Blossoms, is altogether unworthy of being 
compared withthe Zwo Roses. That it is, indeed, not a comedy 
at all, but simply a long and very bad farce in three acts. The 
story, such as there is, may be told in a few words. One Cap- 
tain Penryn (Mr. William Farren) a retired naval officer in- 
tensely gentlemanly, very proud and very obstinate, but badly 
addicted to calling at the Apple Tree Inn, is made aware of the 
fact that his son (Mr. Lin Rayne) is in love with somebody, 
but as he is anxious the said son should marry Jenny (Miss 
Amy Fawsitt), he draws his son away from the village, with- 
out taking the trouble to discover what no one secks to conceal 
from him, that Tom is in love with that identical young lady. 
The son goes to sea, the father adopts Jenny, who never tells 
him she isin love with and beloved by Tom—although she 
cannot help knowing that everybody is miserable because he 
does not know it. After a time the son comes home to see his 
ladylove and his father, and slightly overstays his leave. The 
father does the ‘“‘noble Roman” and sacrifices his son, and 
much pathos is got out of a situation which at the most would 
result in Tom’s getting his grog stopped for a week. This, how- 
ever, in Cornwall, would probably be considered a great hard- 
ship, judging from the fact that all the characters carry on 
their business in the public-house, except when they are obliged 
to go out of doors to pick apples. For some unaccountable 
reason, an old lawyer, Mr. Temple (Mr. W. H. Stephens}, buys 
Tom of his father for an apple orchard—some local custom, we 
presume, giving fathers in that district the power of selling 
their offsprivg, but when Tom returns he was wounded in 
battle by a shell, and wears his left arm in a sling, so that it is 
difficult to tell the date of the story. The editor of a journal of 
fashions assured us that he had ocular demonstration that it 
was 1871, but this is obviously impossible, as English sailors 
have not been fighting during the present year very much. Of 
course Tom marries Kitty, and there’s an end. It should be 
mentioned that Tom once hada narrow chance of being shot by 
a jealous husband, but as there was no earthly reason for his 
jealousy, and nobody knew why he was worked up, the episode 
created no interest. 

Of the acting we can speak more favourably. Mr. W. Far- 
ren was faultlessly made up and acied irreproachably as the old 
captain, but it was impossible to excite any interest on his be- 
half as all bis troubles were so evidently brought upon him 
solely by the exigencies of the scene. Miss Amy Fawsitt tried 
hard to renew her triumph in the Zwo Roses, and that she did 
not succeed was no fault of hers. Miss Lavis played capitally 
as Miss Page, who finally turned out to be the wife of the Great 
Bagges, why nobody knew, and Mr. Thorne himself most con- 
scientiously evolved a)l the disagreeable characteristics of that 
cockney showman ; but if the two parts were excised bodily from 
the piece no interference to the action would result, and much 
offensive vulgarity would be got rid of. Mr. David James as a 
Cornish peassnt gives a very effective description of a visit to 
London which is not badly written, but has no raison d’étre. In 
conclusion, it must be said that as a work of art, Apple Blossoms 
is absolutely beneath notice, and that Mr. Albery has created 
for himself a failure, the memory of which can only be effaced 
by long‘and conscientious labour. 


LYCEUM. 


The appearance of this theatre on Monday last, charmingly 
and substantially decorated, gave promise of a stable manage- 
ment, and prepared the spectator to think kindly and judge 
favourably of the fare set before him. It may be said at once 
that in every detail of scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
Funchette has been most successfully put upon the stage, and 
the strong company, including such names as George Belmcre, 
Addison, Henry Irving, and Miss Georgina Pauncefort gave 
every hope that the new piece would be well performed, but of 
the piece itself not so much can be said. La Petite Fadette was 
one of the most successful works ever written by Madame 
Georges Sand, and has already been produced in more than one 
form upon the English stage, consequently the announcement 
that that story and Madame Birch-Pfeiffer’s Germanplay, ‘‘ Die 
Grille,’ formed the foundations of the new play, Fanchette ; 
or, the Will-o’-the- Wisp, pretty well prepared the playgoers for 
the style of drama he was to witness. But it was a disappoint- 
ment to find that the slight story admirably adapted for a two- 
act domestic drama had been stretched out to a long four-act 
piece. Fanchette (Miss Isabel Bateman), an impulsive and 
wayward young Brétonne, lives with her grandmother, Madame 
Fadet (Miss G. Pauncefort), a reputed witch, but has fallen in 
love with Landry Barbear (Mr, Henry Irving), the pride of 
the village, and, having saved his life, demands in return his 
band as her partner at the village festival. Madelon (Miss 
Marion Hill), the belle of La Priche, having set her own 
desires on Landry, incites her companions to insult Fanchette 
as a witch; but the discovery that a supposed amulet she wears 
round her neck is a prayer to the Madonna, causes a revulsion 
of feeling, and Landry, in his turn, falls in love with her. To 
this his father (Mr. Addison) objects, and Fanchette leaves the 
village, returning on her grandmother's death, to find herself 
heiress. Landry having been true to her, she sets herself to win 
the father’s heart, and of course succeeds, and everybody lives 
happy ever after. Some of the acting, particulerly that of 
Messrs. Addison and Belmore, the latter playing Landry’s 
younger brother, and that of Miss G. Pauncefort was very good 
indeed. Mr. Irving was decidedly out of his element as the 
young lover; his part should have been given to Mr. Charles 
Warner, who is a member of the company, and is one of the 
very few young men on the stage who can make love without 
making themselves ridiculous. Miss Isab€ Bateman displayed 
undoubted powers as a jeune ingenue, but was overweighted. 
We trust to cee her under more favourable auspices at an early 
date, as we can hardly anticipate a long run from Fanchette. 


QUEEN’S. 


Tue absurd title “ Hinko,’’ which Mr. Wills has selected for 
his play, when several most effective ones were ready to his 
hand, and suggested by the story, such, for instance, as “The 
Headsman’s Daughter,” almost created a prejudice against it at 
the outset, which fortunately the progress of the story soon 
served to dispel. To recount the plot at length would occupy 
more space than we can afford. Suffice it tosay that the story 
deals with adventures of Wenzel, King of Bohemia, better 
known to most English readers as Werccslavs, who is by Mr. 
Wills softened into a sort of ‘‘ Bluff King Hal,’’ boiling over 
with love for his people, although, if history say sooth, he was 
one of the greatest scoundrels who ever sat on a throne, and of 
Henrico, the supposed son of a burgomaster of Nurnberg. As 
Mr. Wills whitewashes Wenzel’s moral character, he pro”ably 
considers he has acquired a sort of right to take other liberties 
with him. He accordingly informs us that he was not really 
the son of the Emperor Charles, but had been changed in his 
infancy with Henrico. The latter by a serics of adventures 
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becomes the bond of the headsman, and while in that degraded 
condition, successfully rivals the King’s affections with the 
Countess Blanka, for which he is to be put to death, when he 
hears the truth from his mother, the burgomaster’s widow. 
She had only wished to save the real prince’s life. Wenzel 
insists on restoring to him his throne, and then comes a great 
conflict in Henrico’s breast, who finally ronounces his crown to 
love and domestic happiness. ‘This hurried sketch gives but a 
very slight notion of the real merits of this really great work, 
which is as fortunate almost in its interpretation as in its con- 
ception and execution. Mr. Ryder as the headsman gives em- 
phatic point to the sentences of wisdom with which he is 
charged. His daughter Markitta is played by Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, as only the greatest actress on the stage could play it. 
Mr. Vezin as Henrico has a most trying part, which he renders 
withthat conscientiousness and consummate ability which dis- 
tinguish his every performance. Thatrapidly rising actor, Mr. 
George Rignold, by his really great performance of the rough 
but good-hearted king, has taken another and a wide step to- 
wards the head of his profession, on which we heartily congra- 
tulate him, and Mrs. Billington, as his mother, notably in the 
scene in the last act, in which she divulges the secret of his 
birth, fairly shared the honours with him. Beyond all we have 
mentioned, ‘‘Hinko” abounds with startling situations end 
effective incidents ; the writing, though unequal at times, rises 
to poetry, and the scenery, dresses, accessories and stage group- 
ings are magnificent. 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FINE 
ARTS JOTTINGS, 


Tr is said that Mdlle. Lawroski, the singer, 18 about to leave 
the stage. and marry a Russian Prince. ; 

Tue Opera Comique in the Strand, from some unexplained 
cause, clossd its doors on Friday week. oap 

Tue organ at Salisbury Cathedral is to be remodelled : it is 
estimated that this will cost £1,500. ae 

A BURLESQUE on the “ Three Musketeers’ by Mr. Farnie is in 
preparation at the Strand. : 

Tue Musical Standard says that Michael Costa is engaged in 
the composition of a new oratorio. 

Tue Rev. Dr, Griffiths has presented to the Brighton Free 
Public Library thirty folio volums of the works of Handel. 

A new ballet ‘ Flama, la Hija del Fuego,” prepared by Mr. 
Milano, has been produced with great success at Madrid. 

Mp. Evcenie Gancta, the daughter of the well known 
singer, will make her debut in the “ Barbier” at Paris. 

Tue Abbé Liszt is about to write another large musical 
work : the subject to be treated is a Polish one. 

Sir W. Srernnate Bennett has received a most flattering 
reception from the German musicians at Bonn in conection with 
the recent Beethoven Festival. 

WE regret to hear that Ole Bull, the celebrated violinist, is 
seriously ill. He has instructed his agent, Mr. Turnbull, to 
cancel all his engagements—nearly two hundred in number. 

Ir is stated that M. Faure will not return to the Paris 
Opera this winter. He was offered 75,000f. per annum, but 
demanded 110,000; it is believed M. Bouhy will replace him ia 
“ Hamlet.” 

Many of the artists engaged by M. Vachot (of Brussels) want 
to cancel their engagement on account of the brilliant offers 
made to them from the Paris managers. 

Tue Commissioners for the International Exhibition of 1872 
are prepared to receive new compositions of merit from musical 
writers for the opening ceremony. 

WE are requested to state that admission to the Sunday 
afternoon organ performances at the Albert Hall is confined to 
the holders of tickets distributed by the Commissioners. 

Tue performance of portions of Amboise Thomas’s ‘‘ Psyche” 
at one of the Paris Conservatoire concerts has caused some sen- 
sation. The work is described as being very fine; it will pro- 
bably be given at the Grand Opera. 

Royatty has not accorded much recognition to the recent 
Beethoven Festival. At the previous one, celebrated in 1845, 
to inaugurate the sculptor Habnel's bronze statue of the great 
musician, the late King of Prussia, Queen Victoria, and the 
late Prince Consort were present. 

Tue Figaro says a London manager has offered to Theresa 
an engagement at 1,000 francs per night. Again, we ask, why 
not make it millions? This lady is always being offered 
thousands by London managers, and the proceeding must have 
grown monotonous. 

Sir Juxivs Benepicr is still at Berlin. On Tuesday last he 
had the honour of receiving an invitation to Potsdam, from the 
Imperial Prince and Princess of Germany, and was treated with 
great consideration, being seated during supper next but one to 
their Imperial Highnesses. There is every probability of Sir 
Julius’s opera, The Crusaders, being brought out at Berlin in the 
ensuing winter. 

AnorTueEr ‘“‘phenomenon”’ is now occupying the attention of 
the musical public in Germany, namely, Mdlle. Jeanne Becker, 
aged 13, the daughter of Jean Becker, of violin fame. The 
youthful pianiste performed lately in public at a concert at 
Mannheim, in Germany. From all accounts the juvenile artist 
gained great applause, and will no doubt ere long make some 
noise in musical circles. 

Ir costs something in New York to have first-class music in 
the churches. Few ministers are paid as heavy a salary as the 
first-class organist and conductor secures, A superb tenor is 
difficult to obtain. One who has a first-class tenor voice, with 
gocd culture, can secure almost any price in a fashionable 
church. Christ’s Church, St. Thomas’, Trinity, Grace, and 
St. Ann’s pay each from 5,000 to 8,000 dollars a year for 
music. 

Tue people of New York are looking forward to the arrival 
there of the Vienna orchestra of ladies. There is a legend con- 
nected with the orchestra which is remarkable in the extreme. 
It is said that no member can ever exceed the age of twenty- 
two ; for, as soon as one arives at that advanced period 
of lite, she, by the laws of the association, immediately takes 
unto herself a husband, when her place is forthwith filled by a 
mature maiden of sixteen. Thus it may be said that this 
orchestra of ladies presents the beautiful ideal of perpetual 
youth—while, by some divine dispensation, the leader of theee 
musical houris never grows old. Young gallants are strictly 
forbidden to inquire into the ages of these wandering angels. 

Mr. Soruexn will reappear on Monday for twenty-two nights, 
playing Dundreary, David Garrick, Augustus Thrillington, and 
several other of his popular voles. At the conclusion of these 
farewell performances, Mr. Sothern will sail from Liverpool on 
the 7th of October, for New York, in the Cunard mail steamer 
Scotia, having entered into arrangements for a tour ot nearly a 
year’s duration in the chief cities of the United States and 
Canada, where he is already well known, though he has ob- 
tained his present position on the stage since ho returned to 
England. His last performance at the Haymarket previous to 
his departure for New York—where he is to appear at Niblo's 
Gardens early in October—will be under the patronage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF BEETHOVEN. 


IXTEEN years ago I was in Bonn, the birth-place of 
Beethoyen. There was an old musician there who 
gave lessons on the yiolin to my son. This old music 
master had known the illustrious composer intimately, 
and from him I received the following anecdote :— 

You know, he said, that Beethoven was born in a 
house in the Rhein Gasse, but at the time I became 
acquainted with him he lodged over a little house in the 
Roermerplatz. He was then poor. It was before Jerome 
Bonaparte had invited him to Westphalia. The opera 
‘‘ Fidelio,” known then as ‘ Lenore,” was being tried at 
the Karuthnerthon Theatre. Scant returns had come 
from his compositions. Besides his piano, and paper, 
pens, and ink, he was possessed of nothing. True, he 
was not yet deaf, and could enjoy the harmonies he 
created ; but beyond this his future seventeen years of 
success furnished a strange contrast to his poverty when 
Iwas a scholar. It was during these days, I translate 
from the Ms. the old man afterwards gave me, that I 
called upon him one winter evening, hoping to persuade 
him to take a walk and return with me to supper. He 
was sitting at a window, in the moonlight, without fire 
or candle, his face concealed by his hands, and his frame 
shivering with the cold. By slow degrees I drew him 
from his lethargy, persuaded him to accompany me, and 
exhorted him to shake off his sadness. He came out 
with me moody and despairing. ‘‘I hate tho world,” said 
he with passion. ‘‘I hate myself. No one understands 
me. Ihave genius, but am neglected ; I have a heart, 
but no one to love. Iam miserable.” 

It was useless to dispute with Beethoven, so T let him 
complain. We were crossing @ narrow street near the 
gate of Coblentz, when he suddenly stopped. 

“Tush!” he said, ‘what is that noise ?” 

I listened and heard the faint notes of an old piano 
issuing from some house at a litte distance. It was a 
plaintive melody in triple time, and despite the poverty 
of the instrument, was played with great tenderness of 
expression. 

Becthoyen looked at me with sparkling eyes. 

“Tt is taken from my symphony in F,” he said. 
“ Here is the house. Listen! How well it is played.” 

The house was small, occupied probably by a mechanic. 
A light glimmered through the clinks of the shutters. As 
wo arrived before the door and stopped to listen there was 
a sudden pause. 

‘Go on, sister!” said a man’s voice. “Tt is exqui- 
sitely sweet!” ‘‘I cannot,” was the reply. ‘‘I can go 
no- farther this evening, Frederick,” * Why, sister?” 
‘‘T scarcely know, unless it is hecause the composition is 
so beautiful that I feel incapable of doing justice to it ! 
What would I not give to hear this piece rendered by a 
master!” ‘Ah, sister,” was the reply, the desponding 
tones of which were apparent enough through the door, 
“one must be rich to procure such enjoyment. What is 
the use of regretting when there is no help for it? We 
can scarcely pay our rent; why think of things beyond 
our reach ?” 


Frederick, and yet for a moment, 


“You are right, 
when I am playing, I long, onco in my life, to hear good 
I did not mean 


music perfectly executed, Pardon me! 
to be unreasonable.” 

There was something singularly touching in the sub- 
dued tone of the female voice. It evidently engaged 
Beethoven’s feelings. 

‘ Hark,” he said, as her fingers again gave expression 
to the symphony upoa the instrument. ‘She under- 


stands mo! She knows me! Let us enter.” 
“Enter!” said I, ‘‘ why should we intrude upon their 
poverty ?” 


“‘T will play to her,” he replied. ‘*She has feeling, 
genius, intelligence. Besides all, she understands me. 
will play to her, and sho will appreciate me iY 

Before I could prevent him he had opened the door. 
He pushed it, and we found ourselves in a room lighted 
by asingle candle and scantily furnished. A pale young 
man was seated at a table working on a shoe; near him, 
bending over an upright piano, was a young girl. There 
was no music. The girl had evidently been playing the 
most difficult of compositions from memory. Both were 
neatly but poorly dressed, and both rose, the young man 
only turning towards us as we entered. 

‘Pardon us,” said Beethoven, somewhat embarrassed, 
‘pardon us, but we heard the music and were tempted 
to enter. J ama musician!” 

The girl blushed, and the young man assumed a grave 
manner, almost severe. 

«‘— overheard some of your conversation,” continued 
Beethoven. ‘‘ You wish to-hear—that is, you would 
like—in short, you would like me to play to you?” 

There was something strange, abrupt, and almost 
comical in the whole affair—so winning in the embar- 
rassed air, so genial in tho large. imploring eyes, so 
brotherly in the clear, soft, and hesitating tones of the 
great composer—that the ice was thawed in a moment, 
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“Thank you,” said the young shoemaker, ‘‘ but our 
piano is bad, and then we have no music.” 

‘No music!” repeated Beethoven, “ but how then did 
Mademoiselle-——” he stopped and coloured; for the 
young girl had just turned toward him, and by her sad, 
veiled eyes he saw that sho was blind. ‘‘I—I entreat 
your pardon,” he stammered, ‘“‘I did not see at first. 
You play from memory then?” 

‘¢ Entirely !” 

‘And where haye you heard the music you were 
playing ?” 

‘‘From a lady who was our neighbour at Bruhl two 
years ago. During the summer evenings her window was 
always open, and I sat on the lawn to hear her.” 

‘«« And you haye never heard any other music?” 

‘«‘ Neyer, excepting the music in the streets.” 

The poor girl seemed frightened. Beethoven did not 
add another word, but quietly seated himself at the piano, 
and began to play. He had not touched many notes when 
I guessed what would follow. I was not deceived. Many 
times afterward, when the courts of Hurope vied to do 
him honour, I heard him play. He could be solemn and 
impressive, slow and grand, soft and pathetic, gentle and 
caressing, rapid and vivacious, now touching the founda- 
tion of feeling from which gushed tears, and anon arousing 
jocund mirth hilarious in outbursts of laughter, as_his 
pleasure was to touch the instrument before him. Very 
master of sound, swaying crowds of amateurs and con- 
noisseurs, from pathetic to ludicrous, from recitative to 
enthusiastic, as by a spell, I never heard him reaching 
the sublime as he did that night. It was hardly an hour 
that we spert in that humble apartment, and yet never 
afterwards did I hear such energy, tenderness, passionate 
earnestness, gradations of melody, and loving appeals to 
the deepest elements of human brotherhood, as his fingers 
evoked from the blind girl’s instrument. We remained 
sitting. The brother and sister were paralysed by wonder. 
'The former had laid aside his work; the latter, her head 
inclined, had approached the piano, her hands clasped 
upon her breast, as if she feared the beating of her heart 
might interrupt the melody, and her features irradiated 
by an unearthly joy. An exclamatian of satisfaction 
from the sister seemed to break the chain of Beethoyen’s 
ideas. His head dropped upon his breast, his hands 
rested, and he appeared plunged in profound meditation. 

At last the young shoemaker rose, and approaching him, 
said, ‘‘ Wonderful man, who are you, then?” 

Beethoven raiscd his head and looked at him abstrac- 
tedly, asif he had not understood the words. 

The young man repeated the question with more 
earnestness. Beethoven smiled, as only he could smile, 
with angelic sweetness. 

“Listen,” hesaid. Andhe played again the first move- 
ment in the F. symphony. A cry of joy escaped from the 
lips of the blind girl. ‘‘ Itis no one else. It is Beethoven.” 
He arose to go, but her entreaties detained him. 

‘‘ Play to us once more, just once more.” Placing her 
hands upon his shoulders, she resisted his departure, and 
he again sat down. The brilliant rays of the full moon 
entered through the curtainless window. ‘‘T am going 
to improvise a sonata to the moonlight,” said he playfully. 
We were standing around him. Contemplating for a 
moment the beauty of the heavens, he turned to the piano 
and commenced to play in a low, sad, but wondrously 
sweet strain. The harmony issued from the instrument 
sweet and even as the moonlight. There were shadows 
on the ground—treasures of foliage in the trees—dimly 
lighted avenues, bowers of roses, and lovers whispering 
in the boscages, and glories of the cloudless majesty of the 
skies. Then followed a dance of fairies at midnight on 
the grass, lively and capricious. And then came a rapid 
agitato finale, a movement, hurrying trembling, agitating 
describing flight and uncertainty, vague doubts, and in- 
stinctive terror, which bore the listeners onward and at 
last left the transported girl moved to tears. 

‘© Adieu,” said Becthoven, abruptly pushing back his 
chair and advancing toward the door, ** adieu.” ‘* But 
you will come again?” asked the blind girl. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” said he hurriedly, ‘< T will come and give lessons to 
mademoiselle.” They followed us to the door, and re- 
mained standing there until we were out of sight. ‘‘ Let 
us hasten home,” said Beothoven, *‘ that I may note down 
this sonata.” It is the ‘ Moonlight Sonata” where music 
becomes—more, perhaps, than in all his other pieces—the 
wonderful interpreter of intense feeling. 

‘‘ And did Beethoven keep his word to the blind girl? ” 
ITasked. ° 

“No,” replied the old master.‘ With the excitement 
of the evening his interest passed away, and he saw her 


no more.” 
——————————— 

«Tyree is no medicine at the present day I value so highly 
as Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain Killer. J have used it in my 
family for years, and in every instance it has proved a sovercign 
remedy. I tested it to-day on a severe burn, and found it all 
that could be desired.—A. D. Mite, Editor of Messenger, New 
York.—To P. D. & Son, London.” 
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large stores of refined matcrials will enable them to continue to supply these peauti 
Candles without delay or increase in price. 
E: SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


|Surremper 16, i871. 
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Our Exchange. 


I want to exchange a Lady’s rosewood work-box—fitted 
complete and lined with rose Coloured satin, quite new, for a 
good writing desk with a patent lock, must be in good condi- 
tion.— A. C. 

Mrs H. is in want of a Baby’s Cloak, need not be quite new, 
one with a double cape preferred, Must be of good material, 
and in good condition, has many things to offer in exchange, 
would give six months numbers of the Graphic or Illustrated 
London News, those containing most of the principal incidents 
of the late war between France and Germany, or would give 
12 pieces of the best and newest music, half songs, or a new 
three volume novel just out.—State wants. 

Rosa is in want of a silver cream jug, old-fashioned pattern 
preferred, please state what would be taken in exchange. 

I wit give a handsome set of gentlemen’s gold shirt studs 
for a sealskin jacket, and muff, rather small size, does not 
expect that they would be new, but would like them to be as 
good as possible.—Anzious. 


Our Hotes and Queries. 


Mrs. Maxwett, who has to buy boots and shoes for four 
young ladies, would deem it a favour if any lady could tell her 
of a fashionable and at the same time really good bootmaker. 
She is very dissatisfied with the one who now supplies her, and 
finds it necessary to make a change, for although she pays the 
highest price for walking boots, they ecem to wear out and look 
shabby after four or five weeks’ light wear. Shall be glad of any 
information upon the subject. 

ELzanor would be glad to know the meaning of the word 
“ Lingerie,’ now so much used in connection with a lady’s 
wardrobe. 

Bre —Will any one tell me how I can extract the salt out of 
a piece of undressed sponge ? 

‘A Younc Morne would be so much obliged to any one who 
would tell her how many yards of merino she would want to 
make a good sized baby’s cloak, what would be the best to line 
it with, and what would be a good serviceable wearing colour 
for a boy, likewise how long (at the present time of year) is it 
necessary to keep a babe in long clothes. 

‘Autce May would be grateful for any information as to the 
habits and feeding of canary birds; what kind of seed do they 
require, and is fruit bad for them to eat, and is it necessary for 
them to have a bath often. 
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THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most eminent Physi- 
cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. This medicine en- 
sures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 
motes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 
with each box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Srueson and 
Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for 14 or 33 
stamps. 


Tux ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GienrieLp Srarcu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. Itis now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once tried 
is found to beindispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, 
see that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 
the sake of extra profits. 

Borwick’s Custarp Powper is now used by all respectable 
families for making delicious Custards and Blanc Manges, and 
nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
Stewed Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, 
and 6d. and ls. tins. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire : “ I 
consider Bunrer’s Nervine a specific for tooth-ache. Very 
severe cases under my care have found instantaneous and per- 
manent relief,’ From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “I have tried Buntex’s NeRVINE in many 
cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent 
relief has been obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1id. 
per Packet; or post free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, 
Maidstone. 

Tue Weppixc Day.—The most elegant arrangements can be 
mado with marquees and tents, beautifully fitted up for the 
breakfast and the dance, by Benjamin Edgington. Lstimates 
given for all parts of the Kingdom. Address for designs to 
9, Duke-street, London-bridge. Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to 
Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Hottoway’s Prtis.— Brtiovs AFFECTIONS AND StToMacH 
CompLarnts, induced by atmospheric heat or too liberal diet,‘ 
not ea:ly checked, are often attended with serious consequences. 
When anyone finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesight 
dimmed, and his head dizzy, with indisposition for all exertion, 
physical or mental, he may be quite sure that he isin immediate 
need of some cooling and purifying medicine. Let him send at 
once for a boxjof Holloway’s Pills, after a few doses of which, 
his head will be clear again, his spirits be elevated, and all his 
energies be restored. Printed directions for the guidance 0 
pevenks in the use of this admirable medicine areaffixed to every 

Ox. 

“ Arrer thoroughly testing it, I believe your Vegetable Pain 
Killer to be the best medicine for diarrhcea I have ever known. 
It speedily relieves the patient of all unpleasant symptoms 
without any shock, or causing constipation. I consider it 4 
most valuable family medicine, and would not willingly be 
without it.—E. T. Barrett, Surrey Chambers, Strand, July 19» 
1869.—To P. D. & Son.” 
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OLOURED SCRAPS for 


/ _ CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of 
100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The Little Shepherd, Bringing Home the Winter 
Faggots, Doliy’s Party, Dolly’s Mishap, The Pet 
Lumb, Encounter in the Battle Fiel¢, The “erry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, | retty Bunny, &c. Fo ming 
a most entertaining collection for the Scrap Book. 
The complete set post free for ¥5 stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARN, 172, Flect-street, London. N.B.—When 
orderi: g, please state “ Sixth Sees. 


orderi: g, please state “ Sixth Sertes- 
(SOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


((OCEDES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


These Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest yegetable aperients 
with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove th» irritation and feverish state 
of the stomach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
-mpurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
juriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in 
their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 
bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. Their 
occasional use, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently fouid to remove at once, by 
their influence over the secr: tions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
gerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints ; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
be had throughout the United Kingdom in boxes at 
Is. 1dd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


(FCCEEES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. Cd., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at ls. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the fast seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Jn Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


WHELPTON’S 
Ve PURIF 


“ING 


Are warranted not to contain a siugle particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kicneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints are one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold in boxes price 73d., Is. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each 
by G. Wnetrron and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet- 
Street, London; and may be had of all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receipt of9, 1 or 
+3 stemns. 


MNHE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 
No false hair need be worn by ladies who will 
Save their combings, taken from the comb and brush, 
and send them to Mr. T. MAsteL, Artist in Hair, 
igh-street, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who will make 
them into Chignons, Tails, Coils, Plats, or Alexandra 
Curls, at 5s. 6d. to 7s. Gd. per oz. Human-hair Tails, 
Alexa: dra Curls, 16 inches long, 9s. per 0z.; 18 inches, 
2s. per oz.; 20 inches, 15s. 6d. peroz. Patterns 
Matched, Testimonials are daily received from ladies 
of the United Kingd sm of Great Britain. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingre- 
dient in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
Which speedily thickens the Hair, 2s 6d.; sent by post 
or o4 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, ls, 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. RO?S’S DEPILA- 

TORY remoyes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 

5s. 6d., and 10s, 6d.; seni for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 

Had of any Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet 
*fazine,’? monthly, Is. 
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[SE LADIES’ MEDICAL GUIDE. 
be Just Published. Post free.Six Stamps. Should 
Meet by all. Address the Author, DR. WYCHE, 
Nation N.Y., Brooklyn Iouse, St. Mark’s-terrace, 
pint ‘Dg-hill, London, W. Consultation daily after 5 
P.M 3 Sunday before 2, or by Letter. 


Post free for two stamps, 

GUIDE To" THE CURE OF 
Special Treatmee  eeS: A Medical Work on the New 
Mental and Physieal Medicines only, of Nervous, 
Jigestion, Dimness of gbility, Lowness of Spirits, In- 
with instructions for pen? and Premature Decline ; 
the New Special Sretiese nim 2 hee by 
pages) is Illustrated with Cases aia sat E 160 
Gives advice, Prescriptions, ang aan est monials 
the use of the new Remedies, 4¢ yeaa for Cure by 
M.D.,8 Burton Crescent, London, we Henry SMITH, 


QO NERVUUS SUFFEPPpe 
cee JFFERERS,— 
Read and judge or yourselves._px_ 


: : 9 ps BARNES 
as just published 20,000 copies of the «yy 5.5 
Friend? a most valuable book on tho ecical 


Ment and Cure of Nervous and Physical Debit, 
> 


Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Depression o} 
Spirits, &c., with plain directions for perfect restora. 
tion to health and vigour. Sent post free on receipt 
of two stamps. Addre-s, Dr. J. A. BARNES, 1, 
Lonsdale-square, Barnsbury, Lond. n, N, 


JAMES F, HUTTON, The Temple, Lale-street, Liver- 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
_ RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, PUTASS, 
~ SELTZER, LEMONADE 


LITHIA, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
BAA 1S EE Y ,; 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Iurrovep Best SOFT SEWING COTT ON 
* which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they Now make Srx Corp in 


ALL LENGTHS, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. 


The impcrtance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trang, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as £1x Corp, is such to No, 40 ony, beiag Four Corn from 42 to 70, 


and THREE Corp above that number. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
BBNEST GOODCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 
aris. 


pool. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


WHEELER and WILSON, AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER, GUELPH. 
HOWE (Elias, jun.). QU:EN MAB. 
WILLCOX and GIBBS, TOM HOOD. 
EXCELSIOR. CLEOPATRA. 
WEED. GERMANIA. 
BRITANNIA. ALEXANDRA, 
LA SILENCIEUSE. ROYAL. 
IMPERIAL. AMERICAN. 


WANZER, Erc. WEIR, Exc. 


this GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be EX- 
CHANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND C0,, 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHv, W. 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


FOWLER. AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevents it turning groy in a marvellous degree. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilct should 
be without it. Asa Lotion it surpasses Eau de Cologne or 


Toilet Vinegar. 
aN SOLE PRUPRIETORS, 
TUN FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 


tices CHEMISTS, 
‘x 51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
vi AND 36, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 


In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 43. 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 
free to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as clogely as pessible.’’ 
—Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘The infant 
Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.’’—Social 
Science Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily 
digested.’’—Dr. Hassa.u. 


~RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver 
ecmplaints, sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, 
giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach 
and bowels, or, where on occasional aperient is re- 
quired, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Piils are truly exccl'ent, re- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache so 
prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness 
of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s 1}d. and 2s. 9d, 
per box. 


No boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
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Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


BSECUR! 
om 
i 
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Manufactured so ely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham- 
strect, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for- 
warded on application. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.---A 

-¥ Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 

| off, end warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. 

| Tree for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
| ‘LUEOBALDS-ROAD, Houborn, W.C. 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS, 

Corks Branpep “R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin.” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R, Extis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales, London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavenaish->quare. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
NDRE FRESCO, SURGEON- 


DENTIST, Deploma 1843, “ertified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Enzland, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoside of nitrogen, or 
Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FR&SCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Ar ificial Teeth and Palates, which has been acknow- 
ledged by eminent and well-known Lo:don Physicians 
aud Surgeons as beng the most successful of all 
others. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station, 


pork THE PRESERVATION OF 

THE TEETH and GUIS, and PURIFICA-~ 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, and 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. ls., 2s. 6d., 
and ds. All Chemists sell. Mannfactured only by 
POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet >treet, E.C., London. 


MOEKTH—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Gros-= 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surpassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREET. See his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 

ME. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 

geon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele- 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 10s..a set. These teeth are mora 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-a hesive.—42, Judd-strect, near 
King’s-cross and Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. — 


Established forty years, as the most agrecable 
and effectual Preservative to the Tceth and Gums.— 
Sold universally in pots at ls, 6d. and 2s.6d. None 
genuine unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, 
Manchester. 


LEVELAND’S WALNUT 

POMADE cures Baldness, produces Whiskers, 

darkens Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 
colour. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an injunction 
protecting Clevelana’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clear 
that Cleveland's is the only real and original Wa_nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years ; and I regret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a general 
one, any dishonest person can adopt.” 

Sold in Pots at ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3. 6d.; by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘‘ CLEVELANDS” of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
STREET, Five Doors from Oxford-street, London. 


OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 
remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
Oxyvizine the Blood, and supplying its saline con- 
stitsent; being a Lecrure deiivered at St. James's 
Hall. “London: Mr. CLrvELann, 37, Poland-street, 
xford-street, W.C. 


7 eo ry r > r 

Cuz! VS ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 

Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Las- 
situde, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back; it 
causes the cheek to glow with rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eyea 
brighter sparkle.—sold in cases at 53s., 22s., lls., 
4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and 1s. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side; Kernot, Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street ; Edwards, 38, Olu Change; and all 
Chemi-ts. If your Chemist will not getit, you can 
have any size sent direct by post, free, on receipt of 
stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp-street, Poplar, 
London, E. They will be sent securely packed by 
return. 


KIN DISEASES.—AKHURST’S 
GOLDEN LOTION quick y Cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and every form of Skin 
Disease, with certainty, safety, and ease. (Not 
poisonous.) 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. per bottie. 
W. E. Axhurst and Co., 8, Lamb’s Condnit-street 
W.C., and of Chemists everywhere, 


Porwicss . 


BAzWG POWDER 

H4S BEEN AWARDED 

rExWO GOLD MEDALS 

prok its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 


M AKES Breap, Pastry, Pupprxes, 
¥ 


&e., 


WetcHt and WHOLESOME, 


GOLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS, 
prise 6d. and 1s, PATENT BOXES, 


THOMSONS CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES, 


QGQewineg MacHIneEs. 
E 
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N -Ty addition to our Two Specialities, 


c the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 


Stitch), the 


and Best 


q 

A 

v SHWING MACHINES in 
- will be found in our NEW SHOW 
i 

S 


ROOMS. 


« PLERT ” 
a £3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 


General 


ANCHOR, 


Collection of 


London 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 


63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ie ee 
EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES. 


THE STOCK OF A FRENCH FIRM. 


9 vards FINEST FRENCH POPLINS, Is. 33d. a yard, in every New Colour and Black. 
FO) Lathe TuoH SA TIN CLOTH, Is. 23d a yard, all Wool, but like Silk in appearance. 


20,060 yards BE¢ i 
Together with a Large Cheap Lot 01 


sAUTIFULLY FINE FRENCH MERINO, 1s. 64d. and 1s. 114d. a yard. 
ee Useful Dresses in Dark, Light and Medium Colours, from 43d. to 


63d. a yard. 


PATTERNS FREE EVERY WHERE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


ELEGANT COSTUMES. 
COMPLETE READY FOR WEAR, half a gainea each. 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING. 
COSTUMES FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
COStUMES FOR FETES AND PROMENADES. 
In Muslins and other Light Textures, 6s. 11d. each. 
The Cheapest and Best Assorted Stock in the World. 
“ DOLLY VARDEN,” 7s. lld., ; 
And other popular styles at the most moderate prices. 


HENRY 


GULAVE., 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


TRISH. f 


ROYAL VISIT 


30, COLLEGE 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE 


GREEN, 


QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


TO IRELAND. 


‘} Messrs. O’ REILLY, DUNNF, & Co. have been favoured with an order from Her Royal Highness the 
«¢ Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplin. When we have mentioned the name of this 
« Firm, it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the fabric.’—JIrish Times, 


“'""ODEILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


DUBLIN, 


Patterns post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


Se 


IRISH POPLINS. 


Foolscap 8vo., witi Illustration. Price 1s. €d. 


AYS AT MILLGATE; or, Lame 
Johnnie’s Holiday. By IsoBEL. 

“A charmingly told story for children, by a writer 
who has evidently had much to do with them, and as 
thoroughly understands as she heartily sympathises 
with their wants.”—L2dy’s Own Paper. 

“One of the most charming story-books for ckil- 
éren that we have ever read. It is an admirably 
written little work2’—Ladies’ Treasury. 

“Jt can safely be placed in the hands of boys and 
girls with the assurance that it isa fit companion— 
which is a first consideration—and will amuse and 
instruct.”— Court Journal. 

«© A pretty and touching little tale for children,’— 


European Mail. wa a 
“She bas fallen on a beautiful story, and has told 1 
with remarkable power. We have no hesitation In 
giving her charming little book our most cordial 


commendation.””— Watchman. 


Uniform with ‘ Days at Millgate.” Price 1s. 6d. 


ILLY’S ERRAND ; or, Saved to 
Save. By Emma LESLIE. 
“A touching and beautiful little story.’—Rain- 
bow. ® 
“All we sball say is that the story is capitally 
written, that it is a very pretty story, and that it is 
sure to be a favourite with young readers, the male 
portion of whom will fall in love with Mi'ly, while 
the female portion will pay the same comp!iment to 
the old bachelor, Dr. Mansfield.’— Christian Times. 
“Commencing with the striking incident of a 
shipwreck, the interest of the story is well sustained 
to the end; and the authoress of ‘ Ellerslie House’ 
and ‘ Harry Lawley’ may be congratulated on having 
achieved another success in a field aptly selected for 
her own endeavour.”—Sunday Teachers’ Treasury. 
“A charming little story of a girl saved from a 
wreck and made the instrument, in God’s hands, of 
doing much good.” — City Press. 


Uniform with ‘* Days at Millgate.’? Price Js. 6d. 


YHE.LOST CHILDREN; 9, A 
Night’s Adventure. A Tale for the Young. 
By H. W. NicHOLson. 

“A good tale this for yonth, and therefore to be 
praised. It shows how a lad may rise to eminence 
and happiness by babits of industry, and, moreover, 
presents a succession of interesting incidents, a 
tending to work out the worthy purpose of the 
author.’—Wews cf the World. 

“A brief, but interesting, little tale, &e.’—Non- 
conformist. 

“A neat little volume, containing a story calculated 
to amuse the young folks.’’— Queen. 

“Contains natural and life-like touches, and seems 
as if it were founded in fact. It is worth reading, 
and is quite prettily got up.”’—IJllustrated Times. 


London: E. Marrzoroven and Co., 4, Ave Maria- 
lane, and 14, Warwick-lane. 


IRISH LINENS. 


With Fifteen Illustrations, €0 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


1G FIRST MUSIC BOOK.— 
“The most admirable tutor extast for the 
pianoforte.’’—Somerset Herald. ‘‘The clearest in- 
struction book that has ever been written.”—Illus- 
trated Paper. 

Booszy & Co., Holles-street. 


MADAME ALFRED, 


24, Langham-st., Portland-place, W. 
SOURT MILLINER, DRESS, COSTUME, 
AND MANTLE MAKER, 


Specially invites Lacies to see her Half-Guinca 
Bonnets. 


Ladies’ own Material made up. 
Agent for Real Trish, Apliqué, and other Laces. 


Dn ree 
FRANCES COOK, 
138, SLOANE STREET 
(Two minutes’ walk from Sloane Square station), 
COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER. 
ELEGANT BONNETS, 12s. 6d. 
BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
CAPS AND HEADDRESSES. 


ites iiameameabnes 5245 8525 2 
ELICATE LADIES and 


INVALIDS are recomm:ndrd to drink Dry, 
Sparkling VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE, in preference 
to other Wine, by the mo-t eminent Physicians. It 
is free from acidity, of great purity, and exquisite 
flavour. 


ARTHUR H. BROWNING, 
Lewes, Sussex, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


QUATtS ..csscceerees Meeretesesee . 88s. per doz. 
Pints .....secceeeeeer srt 21s. , 


Carriage Paid. 


Lonpon AGENT :— 
L. J. MAJOR, 1, Eastcnear, 


None other is genuine. 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, 
: at about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Licbig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 


guarantee of genuineness. = 
Excellent economical stock for soups, saucog; fev. sais 
: 


[2350c71 


\ . 


AUTUMN, 1871. 
VERSKIRTS. 


THOMSON’S * ROYAL BATSWING.” 
Seamless and Moulded to the shape; pure 
Australian wool, light and warm. Can be 
had plain, in three shades of grey, or in 
scarlet, violet, and claret, and in_ these 
colours richly ornamented in Satin, Velvet, 
and Silk Reps, in new patterns of choice and 
tasteful designs. 


RINOLINES. 


THOMSON’S NEW ‘“ DUPLEX.” 

Supplies, with the least possible weight, 
Tournure and small Jupon in one. 

The ‘Srnr-SupporTiInGc”? and ‘ Royau 
Tratn”? Crinolines are ingenious inventions, 
perfectly supporting the dress, for morning or 
evening wear,’’? also the well-known ‘ Em- 
Press RESILIENT” and ‘‘ PrastiquE’”’ Crino= 
lines, always in stock at first-class retailers. 


ORSETS. 


_ THOMSON’S “ GLOVE-FITTING.” 
Ladies are strongly recommended to try, or 
at least to see and examine the ‘ Glove- 
Fitting ” principle before trying any other. 
Their shape and finish being perfected on 
steam models, they are now faultless in de= 
sign and manufacture, Althougn made in 
many qualities, accurate fit in all is obtained ; 
and as they do not stretch in wear, their 
superior shape is permanently preserved. 


ORSET BUSKS. 


THOMSON'S “ UNBREAKABLE,” 

_ By the new patented principle, no perfora- 

tion of the steel is necessary, thus allowing 

of a much finer temper, and entirely obviating 
the risk of the usual breakage. 


The name “THOMSON” and Trade Mark (a Crown) stamped upon all Goods. 


Never buy an Imitation before comparing it with the genuine original, 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON 


7. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchasee, and are now offering same under regular prices. Specia 
attention is invited to the following ;— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 23. ro 1s. 1143p. PER Yarp. 


COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11p. To 21s, 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6}». rer Yanp. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 


a eae 


MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Royal Family, 


HAVE NOW A DEPOT, 


65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED. 


a eee Ph core ae 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET; CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d.,18. 6d.,2s. VERY FINE RICH BLAOK TEA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 


King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CanrraGE Free to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


Se ea ante 


M. RICHARDS, 


34, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C., 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ 


FANCY LINED WORK BASKETS, 


TOILET CUSHIONS AND FANCY GOODS IN EVERY VARIETY. 


WHOLESALE ONLY: 
Sold by Messrs. PERRY & Co., London, Brussels, and Amsterdam. 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits 
of great neatness and is of easy application.. A few of 
theuses to which it may be applied: The repair of every 
aepaatda of Household Glasses and Earthenware, 
peared pte Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
: ¢ Binding of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture 
eared Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
oods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases CAE 
pels Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, PAO ae 
that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be 
renewed, however much >roken. : 


In bottles, at 1s. Sold b i 

Is. § y all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vend 4 ly b 
the Sole Inventor, A ate ee 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
rr 


“FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The Albert Lock-Stitch, 
Silent. Price 64gs. 
Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 638s. 
“PRIMA DONNA,” 
Lock Stitch (Shuttle), 84s. 


One== , 
THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


CoMPLETE WITH TABLE £3 10s. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


TS Jee RiOPBaENiES: 


Sixteen years with the late 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 


SAUCE. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for. piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 

i ASK FOR LEA_AND PERRINS’ lished for the Proprietor by E. Mariporoueh ° 
SAUCE. 4, Ave Maria-lane, London. Luaitor’s Office an 
Office for Aavertisements, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet oe ne 
where all communications for the Paper shout 
addressed.—September 16,1871, a 


— 


Agents—Crossk & BuacKWELL, London, 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 
put the world. 


ot 


